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FRONT 


Having previously made short 
\ shrift of procuring projects, sel- 
ecting formats, and other esoter- 
ica of publishing, it’s time to 
tackle printers. 

Naturally, if you wish to pub- 
lish, it should occur to you to get 
prices (called “quotes” in the in- 
dustry, but don’t quote me on 
that). Forget it. Printers have a 
way of quoting, say, 1¢ per book 
and only later when the job is 
done, informing you that, of 
course, the cover, binding, trim- 
ming, packing, negatives, phone 
calls, ink, paper, staples are all 
extra costs. Another favorite trick 
is the “print date” deadline which 
they will promise to meet. Don't 
fall for that old chestnut — it's still 
got to go through the bindery and 
shipping department. If you want 
to see a printer squirm and sweat, 
ask for the “ship date.” 

Printers are even more creat- 
ive than comics creators with ex- 
cuses:“ a press part broke that has 
to be flown in from Heidelberg,” 
“we had to hold up all jobs to stop 
and print secret government 
stuff,” are only a couple of the 
more common stories you can 
expect as a publisher. 

You'll hear them all. Believe 
me, I have. And yet, after a while, 
like a masochist craving mistreat- 
ment, you'll actually come to feel 
a perverse bond of fellowship 
with your printer. 


Until you get the bill, that is. 
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‘‘My Dredd was originally an occult person.” 


PAT MILLS 


at Mills is one of Britain’s best- 

known comics writers, and the 

man largely responsible for the 
creation of 2000 A.D. His stories have 
ranged from romance strips to the celtic 
barbarian sword and sorcery of Slaine. 
He’s currently working with Kevin O'Neill 
on a graphic novel for DC. This interview 
took place at Pat's Colchester home on 18th 
of February this year, and was picked up 
again on the 21st of March after a tape was 
erased under mysterious circumstances. . . 


PAT MILLS: I’m very woolly on the early 
stuff, because quite apart from my cold I 
just don’t remember much about it. 
FRANK PLOWRIGHT: Well, the first 
thing I'd like to know is how you started 
writing comics. It’s not as if the British 
comics are written largely by ex-fans as is 
the case in the USA. 

PAT: I started with D.C. Thompson when 
I was 21 or 22. You start in a general fic- 
tion pool and they decide which magazine 


you're suited to. For some reason they 
decided that I was suited to a magazine 
called ROMEO, which included a very 
large section of romantic comics stories. 
ROMEO was printed-on the most god- 
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awful bog paper, so the onlyghing it could 
really sell on was the quality/of its stories. 
It meant that the writers had to put eyery- 
thing they’d got into the stories and it gave 
me a good introduction to what makes a 
story work and what doesn’t. 

Up until then I’d just had the usual 
BEANO and DANDY background, I knew 
nothing about comics and wasn’t particu- 
larly interested in them. I was really im- 
pressed by seeing the artwork in original 
size and there was the usual argument of 
seeing stuff in print and thinking ‘‘That’s 
crap, I can write better than that.’ Going 
freelance was my ultimate objective and 
having had a training in picture strips I ob- 
viously wanted to put it to some use. I went 
freelance and went for the IPC market. 


FRANK: There's all sorts of horror sto- 
ries of what things are like at D.C. 
Thompson. 

PAT: Oh, they're all true. 

FRANK: There was one I heard about 


rooms full of artists almost chained to the 
board with a monitor walking round. 

PAT: That’s true. It was like something 
out of Dickens. They all used to sit at 
boards raised at angles like old ledger 
desks, and in fact the accounts section could 
be straight out of Scrooge. The firm is 
heavily paternalistic in the worst sense of 
the word, but they are the very best place 
to get a training in comics simply because 
they are so old fashioned and there’s noth- 
ing flashy about them at all. It’s like learn- 
ing the three R’s. You learn what makes 
a story work in the most mechanical man- 
ner. They know how to put your finger on 
the pulse, and I learned more in the one 
year or so that I was at D.C. Thompson 
than in any subsequent period except for 
fairly recently. If you look at IPC most of 
the people who have been responsible for 
comics are ex-D.C. Thompson people. 
That isn’t just coincidence, it’s that they 
give a far better training than anyone else. 


FRANK: That’s like the TV system where 
everybody learns at the BBC and then goes 
to an independent company for more 
money? 

PAT: Yes, it’s the BBC of the comics 
world and has all the disadvantages of the 
BBC. After D.C. Thompson, I went free- 
lance and John Wagner joined me very 
shortly afterwards. We worked together in 
a garden shed for about a year, which is 
pretty appalling, but we broke into’ just 
about every IPC market, and we needed 
to, as there were two of us. We wrote for 
the ‘‘fun’’ comics like "COR and WHIZ- 
ZER AND CHIPS, we wrote for the girls’, 
comics and we wrote for the titles that are 
now defunct on the boys’, side like LION 
and JET... 

FRANK: Ah, the infamous JET. 

PAT: Well, they accepted our first script, 
and that’s a bad sign, but I’m always grate- 
ful to Geoff Kemp, the editor of JET, be- 
cause he gave me my start. Some of the 
stories we wrote in those days were really 
appalling, and the trouble with writing rub- 
bish is that it does take a long while to get 
out of it into something better. 
FRANK: It’s complacency, I suppose? 
PAT: Yes, it’s a mixture of that and, 
whatever kind of writing you do, you get 
into a groove and you stick with that 
groove, and if you’re doing something else 
you suddenly have to make a psychologi- 
cal jump. Also when you're only in your 
early 20s it’s difficult to know whether the 
reason that you're finding it hard not to 
write rubbish is because you’re not a very 
good writer. It’s only in retrospect you can 
look back and say, ‘No wonder I had so 
much trouble with that, because it’s abso- 
lute garbage.’’ The boys’ stuff was partic- 


‘<2000 A.D. was the first comic to 


“1D FOLLOWED HER DOWN THE STAIRS... | 
AND SAW IT ALL .. 
POWER-—AND THE 


1 SAW HER USE THE 
EVIL IT HAD DONE! 


| [YOu'vE KILLEO 
 LMY FATHER! 


A girl’s comic horror story written by 
Pat and drawn by Ken Armstrong. 


ularly dire, stories that I'd prefer to forget. 
FRANK: So you don’t want me dragging 
them out? 

PAT: I can laugh at them now. They were 
really dreadful stories like ‘Yellowknife 
of the Yard’’ in VALIANT, which was 
about a Red Indian detective at Scotland 
Yard. 

FRANK: Who came up with that idea? 
PAT: The original idea wasn’t as bad as 
it sounds. It.was to be a really lunatic thing 
handled a bit like a MONTY PYTHON 
story. There’s a sketch about a highway- 
man who goes around handing out 
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daffodils, and that was the way we want- 
ed to handle ‘*Yellowknife of the Yard,”’ 
really humorous and surrealistic. Beneath 
his wigwam there was a massive disco, and 
things like that. It was turned into an all 
around adventure strip, lost its satirical edge 
and begame one of these ghastly stories that 
were produced in the early ‘70s, of which 
the classic example was a story in JET 
called ‘‘The Four Sergeants.’’ There was 
an English sergeant, an Irish sergeant and 
a Welsh and Scottish sergeant and one of 
them tied knots in tank barrels. It was sub- 
student humour, absolutely hideous because 
it wasn‘t funny in a slapstick way and it 
wasn’t funny in a satirical way, it was just 
bad. The other JET classic was ‘‘Paddy 
McGinty’s Goat,”’ about a kid who had an 
alien goat. Everything got pulled down to 
that level. I think that period in British 
comics did tremendous damage. 
FRANK: That would have been just after 
the time that I started looking at British 
comics. 

PAT: You probably looked at stories of 
guys tying knots in tank barrels and sto- 
ries about idiot Red Indian inspectors at 
Scotland Yard and turned to.something with 
more merit. It took a long while to come 
round from that, and I think even today 
there is still a danger of comics sinking back 
into a morass that’s waiting to drag them 
down. 

FRANK: So how did you progress from, 
being pennyless writers in the garden shed 
to becoming editors? 

PAT: We weren't pennyless writers, we 
were actually doing quite well. If you can 
write fast you can make a very good liv- 
ing at comics, probably better than any 
other form of writing, until you get into the 
best seller market. The tragedy is that be- 
cause the companies buy all the rights the 
incentive is not to take pleasure in. the 
characters you write, but how many scripts 
you can produce in a day. When I first met 
other comic writers of the old school the 
conversation revolved around, ‘‘I can write 
two scripts a day,”’ and I used to feel real- 
ly bad about admitting that it took me two 
days to write a script, and I’m still a bit 
furtive about it. It’s very sad that this is so 
and it pulls the whole business down. 


FRANK: For most British comics there’s 
also no appreciation beyond the pay 
cheque. 

PAT: No, and I think 2000 A.D. is the 
only comic to have changed that mould, 
perhaps not as much as it could have done, 
but to some extent. Where were we — ? 
FRANK: Jn the garden shed. 

PAT: Then I moved south and was work- 
ing on the IPC girls’ comics for a while 
and the boys’ comic market was running 
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make it on a strong visual look.’’ 


into tremendous trouble, and with stories 
like “The Four Sergeants’’ you can under- 
stand the reasons, The girls’ comics mar- 
ket was relatively bouyant because it was 
all influenced by D.C. Thompson people, 
and IPC realized that they could apply the 
lessons that had revived the girls’ comics 
when they had been going through a silly 
phase. Girls don’t want to read silly pony 
or princess stories, and there was a new 
type of story coming through on the girls’ 
side. They wanted that reflected on the 
boys’ side, and so they approached John 
and me and asked us to produce a boys’ 
comic for them — something to rival D.C. 
Thompson’s WARLORD, which had been 
a very big success. So that’s how we started 
BATTLE. 
FRANK: BATTLE was very violent? 
PAT: Yes. When you move away from 
what has gone before you're invariably go- 
ing to react against it very strongly. In the 
past all the stories were so bloody wet. No- 
body was allowed to be killed, you couldn’t 
have people with knives or any of that stuff. 
Once you take away the controls and go 
for reality you have to find a level at which , 


to draw the line, and to begin with it’s very 
difficult to know where. This is coupled 
with the fact that if you have to produce 
it in a hurry, as IPC always do, you can’t 
give a violent story a quality that doesn’t 
make the violence seem gratuitous. If you 
look at BATTLE you can see that some of 
the things have been stuck in for the sake 
of it, and that’s a result of speed. We were 
given some ridiculous deadlines. 
FRANK: Why were you approached to 
create the comic? The impression I had 
about British comics was that they were 
committee-created in house and then foisted 
out. 
PAT: That is very often the case, but they 
saw that these two guys were producing 
relatively good stories on the girls’ comics 
and we had ideas and arf editorial back- 
ground from D.C. Thompson, and they 
came to us. I think all the comics that 
haven’t worked have been produced by a 
committee and that’s why they’re so dire. 
Look at the number of failures that IPC 
have had recently. 
FRANK: It seems that nothing has suc- 
ceeded since 2000 A.D. 


| STILL GOT 
KNIFE... .AND 


; MY 
‘M GONNA SLIT 


MY BUDDY JOE! 


A serendipitous choice of names, in this case the human, Reagan, from FLESH, written by Pat and drawn by Ramon Soca. 
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‘I think even today there is a danger of | comics sinking back into a morass...” 


PAT: Well, the only thing that I can think 
of is the revived EAGLE, which I regard 
with deep embarrassment, but it’s a suc- 
cess in that it’s still around. I think the only 
reason that it is still around is that it’s 
conned enough fathers who want to re-live 
their childhood by buying EAGLE for their 
son. I think it’s a-miserable comic. The 
other thing that I should say about BAT- 
TLE, and this will give you an idea of the 
weird set-up, was that the people inside had 
no idea that we were producing BATTLE. 
If the office people knew that two free- 
lancers were producing something they 
would all feel that:their jobs were on the 
line and it would also be a threat to their 
authority, and so it had to be produced in 
secret. We had to keep our office door 
closed, and people kept asking what we 
were doing in there, and we used to say 
that we were producing a comic in braille 
or something like that. We didn’t take their 
jobs away, we wanted to remain freelance 
and we passed BATTLE over to a staff 
member, and so had actually created jobs, 
but there was a lot of bad feeling about it 
at the time. 


There were these two groups of stories, 
and everyone agreed, myself included, that 
the violent stories had what it took. We 
went ahead and ran them, using the rules 
that we'd learnt in BATTLE, that kids like 
violent stories in the DIRTY HARRY 
mould, and it worked. 

My job was to start the thing and move 
on, which makes sense, because you have 
an editor appointed and you’re always go- 
ing to get friction between the editor and 
the creator. So IPC were left with a vio- 
lent comic and no-one to edit it. They chose 
a guy called John Smith who was Manag- 
ing Editor of the nursery group of comics 
and had no experience of boys’ comics at 
all. So he did what he was told, that the 
comic was to be violent, to be contem- 
porary and all the rest of it, but he didn’t 
draw the line at the point that I would have 
done and the stories got stronger and 
stronger. 

By this time I was working on 2000 A.D. 
and I could see the crash coming when they 
showed me a cover for *‘Kids Rule O.K.,”” 
which was a sort of LORD OF THE 
FLIES set in an urban environment, and 
it showed a skinhead swinging a chain and 
a policeman on the ground with his helmet 
knocked off. I went white, and it still gives 
me the shakes. If you produce things at that 
speed without time to sleep on things and 
for measured restraint to take effect it’s 
bound to happen, and I set the ball rolling 
so I’m as involved as everybody else. The 
stories before the crunch came were dia- 
bolical. One rejoiced under the title of 
“‘Probationer’’ and there was ‘‘Death Game 
1999,”’ which was a brilliant idea suggested 
by Geoff Kemp about a game called Spin- 
ball. What it was, was a gigantic pinball 
table and players had to score points by hit- 


ting a ball against these pinball buffers. It 
was like ROLLERBALL with one lot go- 
ing around on ice skates, and another bunch 
were on motorcycles, all hitting each other 
with hockey sticks, and kids were writing 
in saying that they played spinball on their 
bikes. You don’t realize what’s going to 
happen until it all evolves, and you sud- 
denly find that you’re riding a nightmare. 

A Belardinelli scene showed one of these 

bikers who’d just been knocked off his 
bike, and somehow or other his stomach 
had been cut open, and his intestines were 
wound around the entire page. Belardinelli 
draws things with such beautiful brushwork 
that it looked really elegant and I didn’t 
realize what it was when I first saw it. I 
thought it looked interesting and then real- 
ized with horror what he’d drawn. Even 
ACTION realized they’d gone too far. That 
was never printed and it’s probably locked 
away in some vault. 

The other aspects of ACTION got lost 
along the way. There was a feature in there 
called ‘‘Action Man’’ where I persuaded 
Steve MacManus, who's now editor of 
2000 A.D., to do something quite danger- 
ous each week. He'd get in a cage with a 
snake, or go down a sewer. That was a nice 
idea, and so was ‘‘Money Man.”’ Money 
Man would turn up in a different town each 
week and, if you could come up to him with 
your copy of ACTION, you could claim 
5 pounds. They had Money Man in Col- 
chester once, and I realized the problem in- 
volved because all these kids were look- 
ing for him, and when they saw him they’d 
all run across the road in front of the traffic. 
I could picture a headline saying: ‘Kid 
killed In Search for Money Man.” 

ACTION was one of those comics that 
was really fated for something awful to hap- 
pen. The most sick guys would write to 
Steve as Action Man with all kinds of ap- 
palling suggestions that I’m not going to 
Tepeat. Of course, the inevitable happened. 
ACTION was banned and John Smith 
went back to the Nursery group. 


FRANK: Who banned it? 

PAT: I don’t know the full story, but 
newspapers did various articles on it and 
I think there was a possibility that it could 
have gone to the Department of Public 
Prosecutions. All I heard officially was 
when I was called down with everyone else 
who had been involved with the wretched 
thing and told that ACTION was coming 
off the market, it was going to be cleaned 
up, and then it was going on the market 
again. They got a very straightlaced guy 
to knacker the comic, brought it out ina 
castrated form and it was just a wimp comic 
that died and went into BATTLE. 
FRANK: BATILE, ACTION and 2000 
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WAIT! THE 
SHARKS. .! 


body and say, ‘‘write me a first episode in- 
cluding this, that and the other’’, which is 
not a very dignified way for a writer to 
evolve a story or for me to do it, but it was 
the only way to get the stuff together in six 
weeks. 

We had two batches of stories, one group 
was safe, but arguably old-fashioned. An 
example of one that never saw the light of 
day, because it fell into that category, was 
“Hawk of the Speedway,’’ which was 
about a motorcycle cop who was also a 
speedway rider, and there was obviously 
a conflict of loyalties between his job on 
the speedway track. It was a mechanical 
D.C. Thompson type of story, not a silly 
story but it’s hardly going to set the world 
alight. Then there was the other type of sto- 
ry that was emerging, like some kind of 
monster out of a swamp, the really grue- 
some stories like ‘‘Hookjaw.’’ Hookjaw 
was this great white shark with a massive 
hook projecting from his bottom lip from 
an encounter with an unfortunate angler, 
who he made a meal of in the opening epi- 
sode, frame one. It was obviously in- 
fluenced by JAWS, which was just about 
out at this time. 


FRANK: BATTLE was followed by AC- 
TION, which is seen as a precursor to 2000 
A.D. 
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PAT: ACTION was just me, because by 
that time John had gone on to some other 
comic. I think I was given something like 
six weeks to get together enough scripts to 
start it. That’s a hell of a tall order, and 
to begin with I had no idea which way AC- 
TION was going to go. I got together a 
whole range of stories, and I got them all 
written up and drawn. What I would tend 
to do was come up with an idea, call some- 


The infamous ACTION comics magazine. 


A.D. were a new thing for IPC in that they | from Kelvin Gosnell,who was subsequent- 
had a theme. IPC had stayed clear of that | ly the first editor of 2000 A.D. He’d seen 
in the past. > a newspaper article mentioning movies that 
PAT: IPC still have a tendency towards the | were being made in Hollywood and they 
old-fashioned comic where a miscellania of | were saying that science fiction was going 
stories appear under some very loose theme | ‘o be the next big thing. Kelvin wanted to 
— if there is a theme at all. I think theme | get off his job on the competitions and 
comics stand a much better chance of work- | showed me the article as a way of doing 
ing than any other. so, although he wasn’t allowed to move un- 
FRANK: You were reunited with John for | til the comic was well underway. 
the creation of 2000 A.D.? I was given a year to do 2000 A.D., 
PAT: No, John wasn’t actually involved | mainly because I'd left ACTION so quick- 
in the creation of 2000 A.D., Idon’t know | ly, and that meant I had a lot of time to 
why Nick Landau thought that (see | get the comic right. At that time the stories 
COMICS INTERVIEW #7). John creat- were different, although it’s easy to look 
ed Judge Dredd, which isn’t the same thing | back now and say, ‘‘Oh, that’s crap.” 
at all. The idea of concentrating on the artwork 
The idea for a science-fiction comic came | was new. 2000 A.D. was the first comic 
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THE MEN ARE ALL LEAPING INTO 
THE SEA- BUT HOOK JAW 
AND HIS CRONIES ARE 
WAITING FOR THEM® 


Next—An overcrowded helicopter tries to take off from the rig and... Yes, you guessed it! 


Hookjaw and his pals get the bite on some fresh flesh. 
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PAT MILLS 


2000 A.D., the start of a British comics revolution. 


to make it on a strong visual look and the 
guy responsible for that was Doug Church. 
What he would do was anathema to most 
artists, but it worked. He would lay out ev- 
ery page and make sure that they had big 
images. 

‘What John did was go through the stories 
that I had evolved and make changes to 
them and suggestions about them, and ad- 
ded one of his own, which was untitled but 
became Judge Dredd by taking the title 
from one of my stories. My Dredd was 
originally an occult character. Kids start 
reading Dennis Wheatley at 12 or 13 and 
love things like the Satanists, so I thought 
what about a retired judge, the last hang- 
ing judge, a rather grim and frightening 
figure. As the comic became more science 
fiction this occult character was left high 
and dry so John asked if he could have the 
name for the cop. 

FRANK: I presume the name came from 
the old Prince Buster records? 

PAT: From a reggae group, I just saw it 
on a poster. 

FRANK: J was going to mention later on 
that all your characters have strong, evoca- 
tive names. Dredd, Slaine, Nemesis... 
PAT: I don’t know why that is. Of course 
once the guy was called Judge Dredd it 
opened up all kinds of possibilities — like 
why was he called Judge, there must be 
more of them, and so on. It gave a lot of 
justification to some of the things that 
Dredd was doing. 

FRANK: And Carlos Ezquerra came up 
with the Mega-City and designed Dredd’s 
appearance? 


PAT: In terms of the look of Judge Dredd 
all the people who followed Carlos owe 
him a tremendous debt, because to originate 
something like that from cold is bloody 
difficult. It shocked us when we first saw 
him, and I knew Dredd was right and'I 
knew he was going to be successful. Carlos 
is a great creator, although I think he’s a 
little worn by the system now and you’re 
not seeing his best stuff when compared 
with a few years ago. His little vignette of 
Dredd’s city looked so weird, far beyond 
anything John and I had been thinking 
about, and I took it along to Doug Church, 
who said, ‘‘No, you.can’t make this New 
York — as was orginally intended — make 
this a Mega-City. Let’s have it stretching 
right along the seaboard.’’ 

FRANK: Did any of the other characters 
go through great changes? 

PAT: MACH 1 was originally very vio- 
lent, and that’s never been shown, thank 
god. He was doing thing like punching 
holes in people. 


FRANK: MACH | was a six-million-dol- 
lar-type character. 


PAT: Kids wanted instant impact in the 
early stages, not originality, and for the first 
three weeks he was the lead character. The 
stories that had aesthetic potential were 
much slower burners. “‘Harlem’s Heroes’’ 
didn’t take off until Dave Gibbons in- 
troduced Artie Gruber, and then it immedi- 
atley went up. It was the problem you're 
up against every time you think you musn’t 
be too violent and corrupt the kids. It’s the 
action and horror that the readers, or at least 
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those who write in, tespond to. 
FRANK: You also created ‘‘Flesh,”’ the - 
first appearance of the dinosaurs that have 
cropped up in 2000 A.D. ever since. 
PAT: I was particularly. fond of ‘‘Flesh,”” 
because I like the artist, Ramon Sola. He 
really brought the creatures alive and his 
tyrannosaurs set the mold for all subsequent 
dinosaur serials. I was very taken with the 
idea of this sort of dinosaur soap opera. 
FRANK: You'd better explain ‘‘Flesh,”’ as 
it hasn't appeared in the USA and was a 
rather nice idea. 

PAT: It’s almost a conservation story in 
which the animals strike back in the tradi- 
tion of James Herbert’s THE RATS, a 
disaster world and I wondered why on earth 
humans would want to go back there, and 
John said, ‘‘Perhaps they want to eat the 
dinosaurs,’’ and things developed from 
there. 

FRANK: One of the things that impressed 
me most about ‘‘Flesh’’ was that the 
dinosaurs were all contemporary for the 
Cretacious era, not the normal mixture for 
a dinosaur story. 

PAT: I’m very purist like that because I 
have to believe in the story. We didn’t want 
tyrannosaurs with three claws, so we used 
good references. I think we occasionally 
used to check NEW SCIENTIST. 
FRANK: The amusing thing about the strip 
is Earl Reagan, the archetypal American 
hero in the big star hat who goes back into 
the past to collect the dinosaurs. At the 
time, Reagan wasn't even Governor of 
California any more, so why pick on him? 
PAT: That was pure coincidence, I don’t 
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think I'd ever heard of Reagan at the time. 
Sorry to disappoint you. I wanted a tough 
name and there was Reagan in THE 
SWEENEY (a British TV police show). He 
certainly was an awful American stereo- 
type. Did he die in the end? 

FRANK: Chewed up by a dinosaur. Claw 
Carver survived. 

PAT: Oh yes, he was the one based on Lee 
Marvin. 

FRANK: Really? 

PAT: Well, in the past when you asked the 
artist to draw a hero they would draw a 
bland, blond wimp. So you'd have to say 
to base him on someone tough that the kids 
can relate to. We had to educate a lot of 
the traditional artists into a new way of 
thinking, drumming it into them every 
week: ‘make him contemporary.”’ The fan 


a ET 
‘‘NEMESIS started as an indulgent story.” 


artists didn’t need it, they were ahead of | 


us. Kevin O’Neill had all the contacts on 
the fandom side and he was able to put us 
in touch with people like Dave Gibbons 
and Brian Bolland, and because they had 
this background of reading American 
comics they didn’t need to be told to do 
all the things I wanted to do to reflect cur- 
rent trends. 


FRANK: Then there was DAN DARE, who 
I always considered was the peg upon 
which 2000 A.D. was hung. 

PAT: That’s not the case. I still weep for 
DAN DARE, but I was looking for any- 
thing ‘to make the comic sell because 
science fiction hadn’t got a very good track 
record before 2000 A.D. So DAN DARE 
made good commercial sense. 

“Invasion’’ was also designed for sen- 
sational impact, and that made the front 
page of THE GUARDIAN. This guy rang 
me up and said ‘‘These Volgans, they’re 
Russians, aren’t they,’’ and I said, ‘No, 
they’re Volgans, they come from Volga.’’ 
He said that Volga was in Russia and I said 
“Is it?’’ I didn’t laugh, but he knew from 
the tone of my voice that I was killing my- 
self laughing, really. 

The original version of ‘‘Invasion’’ had 
Angela Rippon, and Margaret Thatch- 
er being shot on the steps of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

FRANK: I'm all for that. 

PAT: I had no objection because it was all 
a fantasy, certainly an appealing fantasy as 
far as I was concerned, but at the last mo- 
ment IPC lost their nerve and told us to tone 
it down and we weren’t allowed to call the 
invaders Russians. A lot of people who 
wrote to the THE GUARDIAN objected 
anyway, saying that it was conditioning the 
kids into thinking we were going to have 
a Soviet invasion, and I thought it was just 
an adventure story and I could have easily 
made it an invasion by some right wing Na- 


Robusters trapped in a world humans 
made. Art by Dave Gibbons. 
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tional front types. There have been some 
good stories written about Russian inva- 
sions, the classic one being, ‘‘When The 
Kissing Had To Stop.”” We wrote a reply 
to THE GUARDIAN and they didn’t even 
bother to print it, which shows how liber- 
al they are. 

FRANK: I thought “‘Invasion’’ was spoilt 
by being so segmented. 

PAT: It was. I wrote episode one, and af- 
ter that it was farmed out. The early 2000 
A.D. is so bitty because it was farmed out 
to writers, many of whom were not very 
competent, and they were writing with me 
breathing down their necks and against their 
natural instincts. I had to breath down their 
necks, otherwise I would have ended up 
with another ACTION, with stories that 
were too violent to print, or a HOTSPUR 
type of comic with stories that were too 
boring to print. 

Now 2000 A.D. has a much better flow 
about it because the writers and artists are 
much more in synch with each other. 
FRANK: As I recall you didn’t contribute 
after the start of 2000 A.D. until ‘The 
Cursed Earth."” 

PAT: There were a couple of things. I 
killed off MACH 1 for them and there was 
“The Visible Man.” I was always fond of 
him and his problem. 

FRANK: He was soaked in chemicals that 
turned his skin transparent leaving his bodi- 
ly organs visible. It struck me as a nice idea 
but a peculiar choice of continuing strip. 
PAT: That was one of the original ideas 
Thaq for 2000 A.D. I wrote about nine sto- 
Ties and that was one that the board thought 
was revolting and wasn’t used, with two 
others. Like all the stories I write it had 
a point to it, in that he waSjust the same 
as everybody else. 


FRANK: Just transparent. ’ 
PAT: Well, it had a purpose, something 
that let me get into his brain. 

FRANK: Soon after that you came up with 
RO-BUSTERS and CHARLEY’S WAR, two 
very contrasting strips. CHARLEY’S WAR 
certainly wasn’t the traditional British 
gung-ho war story. It was realistic and set 
in World War One. 

PAT: That came about because it really 
gets up my nose the way that people slag 
off war comics. They’re just a vehicle for 
drama like anything else. In CHARLEY’S 
WAR I set out to show that you can have 
a dramatic story that needn’t make you feel 
sick at the same time. It needn’t be glorify- 
ing war. 

It was the first story where I actually set 
out to research things. Before CHARLEY 
“‘research’’ was a dirty word, and if you 
went out to buy a book you'd feel like a 
crook claiming expenses for it. The idea 
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TOOTS! WE'LL MAKE 
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|—1 CAN'T GET 
FREE! HELP ME, CHARLEY! 


This page: scenes from the gripping and realistic CHARLEY’S WAR written by Pat and drawn by Joe Colquhoun. 


that you’d actually read up on a subject was 
alien, which wasn’t surprising considering 
the stuff that had gone before. You don’t 
need much research for “‘Sergeants Four.’” 
There was a chain of stories that preceed- 
ed CHARLEY. We started off by having 
German war heroes, which was unheard 
of in British comics, but went down very 
well. I thought the next step was to have 
a Japanese hero, but three things combined 
to prove me wrong there. Firstly, the 
Japanese mind is almost impossible for us 
to get into, then the guy who drew it didn’t 
have the feeling for the Samurai. RONIN 
it wasn’t. Thirdly, when the publishers got 
to hear of it they didn’t want to know. 
Eventually, they only gave me eight weeks, 
waiting to see if there were any reactions 
from the British Legion or whatever. It 
worked okay, but the experience was so ex- 
hausting I thought that there had to be an 
easier way, something I could identify with 
that doesn’t say the same old thing — the 
British equivalent of SGT ROCK, with an 
American soldier charging into machine- 
gun nests. 
FRANK: You've picked a bad example 
there. SGT ROCK is actually quite a sen- 
sitive strip. You're probably thinking of 
SGT FURY. Cigar, and legs never less than 
five feet apart. 
PAT: Well, the typical all-action hero. I 
thought, ‘‘What about World War One?.”” 
Right from the start of BATTLE we'd 


wanted to do a World War One story, and 
we'd always known it would have to be a 
kid who joined up underage, but the 
problem that beset us was how to do a 
World War One story when it was set in 


. those dreary trenches the whole time. I real- 


ized that I couldn’t get away with the usual 
slapdash action brew and sat down to think 
about the story in a way that I hadn’t ever 
done before. That actually helped me a lot 
because I’ve applied those rules since. 


1M AFRAID — BUT I'M 
MORE AFRAID OF SHOWING 

IT! 1 DON’T WANT TO 
LET THE LIEUTENANT AND 

THE SARGE DOWN! <j 


When I knew I had the best possible artist 
in Joe Colquhoun I knew it was going to 
work, because he can make faces live in 
a way that other artists can’t. 

FRANK: You experimented a lot with the 
storytelling in CHARLEY’S WAR. Stories 
were related through letters home and so 
forth. 

PAT: That technique of the letter writing 
came from an idea that I’d seen on 
ROMEO where Estaban Maroto had done 
this anti-war story in the Crimea told with 
a diary. The link with the handwriting made 
it very emotional. 1 wanted to bring this 
across in CHARLEY, but I don’t think Joe 
was very comfortable. with the idea. Once 
it became clear that the feature would run 
Thad to adapt to the way that the artist was 
taking it, and that was one thing that 
changed. The other thing that changed as 
I got into the story was that my knowledge 
of World War One increased, and I didn’t 
have to go in for such obvious metaphors 
as the flowers of the field. 
Everything in the strip had to come from 

a real incident, because it’s unfair to the 
survivors to make things up when you’re 
dealing with a real battle. 

FRANK: Did you find any resistance to 
working that way? 

PAT: You mean censorship problems? By 
the end of CHARLEY’S WAR the level 
of censorship was crazy. They would cen- 
sor things like Russian soldiers being sent 
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out into the snow naked. They would ap- 
pear in the comic being sent out into the 
snow to die fully clothed. The idea of a 
back view of a nude soldier was apparent- 
ly too much. 

I'd set the story up so that it could con- 
tinue into World War Two, but if that were 
going to happen it would have to be more 
contentious than anything I'd already writ- 
ten. For instance, after Dunkirk, soldiers 
were chucking their rifles out of railway 
carriage windows and saying that it was all 
over. You don’t normally hear about that. 
The government thought that there would 
be much higher casualties during the blitz, 
so instead of having proper air raid shelters 
for people living in the East End slums they 
built up a great big supply of coffins. Those 
incidents are what CHARLEY’S WAR is 
all about. I’m not taking an anti- 
establishment view, just trying to show a 


different slant. 
It takes a lot of research, sending away 


for specialist books and I needed help with 
the development costs from BATTLE, and 
if I found these contentious incidents I 
didn’t want them scubbed out. Joe con- 
tinued, and he was probably right to do so 
as his artwork can still be faithful to World 
War Two and he will carry on making a 
good job of it. 


MORE ROBOTS / 
WH-WHO ARE THEY, # 


THE ABC 
WARRIORS 


The heroic, tragic ABC Warriors written by Pat and drawn by Dave Gibbons. 


comics 


I took a lot of pleasure in keeping the 
strip running until 1919 and the British in- 
vasion of Russia, Britain’s secret Vietnam, 
which was a nice thing to go out on. There 
were 20,000 British troops in Russia oc- 
cupying the territory and it does help to ex- 
plain attitudes to the West in Russia today, 
that and the fact that there was an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force heading down the 
Siberian railway. 


FRANK: After the realism of CHARLEY'’S 
WAR, RO-BUSTERS must have been a 
release. 


PAT: I would write CHARLEY for two 
weeks and live and breath the Great War 
and then do RO-BUSTERS for two weeks. 
RO-BUSTERS came about in a strange 
way. Somebody put me down for a strip 
in STARLORD that was bloody diaboli- 
cal, and I didn’t want to do it. It was about 
a bunch of retired soldiers, an upper class 
version of the A-Team with an ex-naval 
officer, an ex-RAF officer and so on, who 
had formed this squad to deal with disasters 
on planet Earth. I got rid of the officers 
and made them a bunch of robots. The 
main inspiration for the characters was The 
Muppets when they were really rude to 
their guests. Robots have the same poten- 
tial as THE MUPPETS and it’s never been 
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exploited on TV. I loved the idea of a manic 
bunch of robots. 

FRANK: STARLORD was originally con- 
ceived as a monthly title and was switched 
to weekly publication at the last moment? 
PAT: That's right. If you’re going to do 
a monthly story over 12 pages you can in- 
clude a lot of characterization and humor 
as well as the disaster, but when it became 
a weekly everything was crammed into four 
pages and it became boring to have a dis- 
aster carried over so many episodes. I felt 
that I wanted to keep the characters and 
stuff the disaster. You could only have so 
many volcanoes erupting and planes crash- 
ing into skyscrapers. Kevin O’Neill 
designed all the characters and then Pino 
lost his grip on the story and was just 
throwing them away. I’m one of those un- 
pleasant individuals who won’t write the 
strip if I don’t like the artwork. 
FRANK: In RO-BUSTERS you came up 
with two endearing and enduring charac- 
ters in Ro-Jaws and Hammerstein. You're 
obviously fond of them because they recur. 
in your stories. Why the names? 

PAT: There’s obviously the musical con- 
nection, but I wanted names that rang 
together like Laurel and Hardy. The 
vague connection with SOUTH PACIFIC 
and so on was slightly surrealistic, slight- 
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that I write are very complicated. ’”’ 
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ly silly. It fitted Ro-Jaws so perfectly, this 
great big mouth full of fangs that never 
stopped yakking. I think there’s a lot of me 
in him. He’s got a mind like a sewer. Ham- 
merstein is very straight and establishment. 
FRANK: The series changed very drasti- 
cally when it moved into 2000 A.D. You 
did Hammerstein's war memoirs and then 
Ro-Jaws's imémoirs adapted BLACK 
BEAUTY. 

PAT: That's right. It’s an example of 
characterization going off its head. I had 
to lose the disaster stuff, and the memoirs 
were a search for new places for the charac- 
ters to go. When I came to Hammerstein’s 
war memoirs I realized that there was vast 
potential for a saga, which eventually be- 
came ABC WARRIORS. 

FRANK: That's my favorite story of yours. 
PAT: Really? That’s good! There was 
some editorial resistance when ABC WAR- 
RIORS was first put together. You've only 
got to look at the number of artists on it. 
The criticism at the time was that the kids 
wouldn’t understand it. I don’t think the 
comics I write are very complicated, but 
I use a’ wide spread of characters and 
comics tend to have a one-to-one basis 
which doesn’t appeal to me. I just like the 
idea of characters bouncing off each other. 
FRANK: That’s why teams seem to have 
taken over in American comics. 

PAT: At the time I had no idea that all these 
X-MEN and so on were So phenomenally 
popular. I had always thought that the ABC 
WARRIORS would do well with a two ar- 
tist set-up. I was mortified when I ended 
up with a record number of artists on one 
story, and I don’t know how it held 
together. I was very angry about it, and 


PAT: So did | at the end of the day. There 
is something in it, but it wasn’t deliberate. 
By the time that I got to the sixth or seventh 
artist I felt that I couldn’t go on like that. 
If you have two artists on a series you can 


Nemesis’ super-swift space-ship, the Blitzspear. 


build off the artwork, you get continuity, 
the world starts to become more real, and 
you become involved in it. They’re also 
spurring each other on. Because there 
wasn’t that artistic continuity there wasn’t 
that feedback. 
FRANK: NEMESIS with Kevin O'Neill 
started off with ‘‘Comic Rock,”’ based on 
the Jam song. I always thought that was 
rather contrived. 
PAT: The theory behind ‘‘Comic Rock’’ 
was that it was to be like a rock video, a 
one-off story that wasn’t subjected to the 
normal rules of the picture strip, hence 
“The Terror Tube,’’ which was a really 
wacky story. If we had designed that as the 
premiere episode of a long-running serial 
we would have had to run umpteen more 
episodes around the terror tube in much the 
same way as Judge Dredd and, the Mega- 
City, a hero in his world. We wanted a free 
ranging series of stories that could cover 
anything, and each would be wilder than 
the last, so instead of doing the terror tube 
next time we did ‘‘Killerwatt’’ which was 
a manic story about people flying up and 
down telephone wires. In recognition of the 
hero concept we planted Nemesis and Tor- 
quemada in it, but really it was again just 
a one-off story about a lunatic future. 
After ‘‘Killerwatt’’ we thought we could 
top it with an even wackier story, and the 
result was ‘‘The Gothic Empire,’’ a lunat- 
ic view of insane Heath Robinson 
machines, and once again the hero was 
planted as a secondary consideration. By 
that time it was obvious that we had a 
secondary consideration. By that time it was 
obvious that we had a serial rather than one- 
off stories that wouldn’t tie Kevin down for 


topped ‘The Gothic Empire’’ with a much 
stranger concept and rather than use that 
in Nemesis we put it on ice, and in a differ- 
ent form that’s the graphic novel that Kevin 
and I collaborated on for DC comics. 


FRANK: Af what point did you see Ne- 
mesis and Torquemada as the basis for a 
series? 

PAT: In ‘Terror Tube’ we wanted a 
comic-book version of the film DUEL, and 
we knew that we had to have a hero and 
a villain for it to work in conventional terms 
and for 2000 A.D. to print it. By the time 
the second story came along the characters 
had begun to take over from the situation. 
We were becoming more interested in Tor- 
quemada and his college of Terminators 
than we were in our original concept, and 
be the time we got to “‘The Gothic Em- 
pire’’ that idea had completely taken over 
and we were thinking, ‘‘Who is this guy 
inside the Blitzspear? Why is he anti- 
Torquemada? And why does Torquemada 
say, ‘be pure, be vigilant, behave, and 
cleanse all deviants?””’ 
FRANK: Because 
catchphrases? 

PAT: Subconciously, the answer was there 
all along. You can start a story and not 
know everything about your characters, 
finding out things as you go along. 
FRANK: “The Gothic Empire”’ is the most 
recent Nemesis story to appear, and has 
been drawn by Bryan Talbot, not Kevin. 
How come it’s taken so long to see print? 
PAT: It’s all part of the arse-about-face 
way that the story evolved. ‘‘The Gothic 
Empire”’ was a story about the Termina- 
tors invading this strange alien world that 
seemed to resemble Victorian London, and 
there were so many questions that had to 
be answered that it cried out for a prequel. 
What eventually happened was that we had 
three prequels leading into ‘The Gothic 
Empire.’’ That will be followed by a final 


They’re great 


PAT: You mean depressing? 

FRANK: Oppressive and depressing and 
layered with all this religious symbolism. 
What do you think it says about you and 
Kevin? 
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PAT: Originally, we had an ordinary police 
force charging up and down the terror tubes 
and somehow they looked out of place in 
this alien world. I’ve always found that the 
Ku Klux Klan visuals make for good vil- 
lains, and I suggested the masks and hoods, 
and this in turn suggested the Spanish In- 
quisition. I think characters have a greater 
power if you draw on reality, and I recalled 
Torquemada being listed as one of the 
hundred most evil men that ever lived, and 
the name fitted. Once I went further into 
his character he developed, but I wouldn’t 
say that he’s a combination of all those 
types. If the religious one seems the stron- 
gest I would think that, having been taught 
by monks, I can draw on them. Monks are 
rather extreme characters by their nature, 
and that makes for a good story, but there’s 
no particular axe I’ve got to grind. 

I can write about the robes and ceremo- 
nies and all the rest of it with a certain con- 
viction. Even one or two of my old teachers 
appear in a heavily-disguised form. One 
character in book one is described as ‘‘a 
prefect of discipline.’’ They actually had 
such a title in the school that I went to and 
I thought at the time that it was an absurd 
title. This guy made a crusade of keeping 
us under control and would go in for 
elaborate things like handing out tickets for 
offenses, liké a traffic warden. They would 
all have to be signed and countersigned, and 
this slavish attempt to control people un- 
derlies the way that the Terminators try to 
control everything. 

I think Kevin was also taught by monks 
or nuns. With a name like ‘Kevin O’Neill’ 
I’m sure that he must have been. Although 
he doesn’t talk about it very much I think 
it all Comes out in his artwork. 

FRANK: Desspite the oppressive feel of 
NEMESIS as a whole, there are some epi- 
sodes that you just seem to let loose with 
lunatic humour. 

PAT: ‘‘Nemesis’’ was started as an indul- 
gent story, and that comes out from time 
to time even though I try to keep the ac- 
tion, because that’s what the kids want. One 
of these days I’d like to write a story with 
no action at all that, really indulgent. 
FRANK: The Great Uncle Baal story fairly 
well qualifies under that description. 
PAT: That’s a good example of a story 
with no action that was written and drawn 
with a great deal of enjoyment. Both Kevin 


and again, and we started fantasizing about 
all the bizarre things that he was going to 
get up to. To our great disappointment that 
episode bombed as far as the voters were 
concerned. 

FRANK: The infamous 2000 A.D. vote. 


Nemesis the Warlock. Drawn by Kevin O’Neill. 


PAT: It’s an important thing that does af- 
fect 2000 A.D. Every week the readers can 
clip a coupon and vote for the story that 
they regard as best in the comic. They have 
a first, second and third choice and one for 
a story that they don’t like. What this means 


that’s why it ended after 20 weeks. the next three years. It’s a tremendous com- story. and I " ith th. 
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and if a story doesn’t get good votes it’s 
dumped. It’s not down to the editor’s opin- 
ion alone, he’s invariably judging things by 
the votes. There is a theory that the peo- 
ple who vote are younger kids and they tend 
to vote for the action stories, and many of 
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by Jan Strnad 


Yep, you've dallied long enough. It’s 
time for you to start picking up “one 
of the best titles around’ (according 
to. Martin Crookall of Fantasy 
Advertiser). 

Dal’s back in his own mini-series 
in the first offering from the new 
Upshot Graphics division of Fanta- 
graphics Books! Here's what's in 
store for Dal old and new, in 
the four-part series Flesh & Bones: 


Book One: The humans under 
Dal’s command are revolting, and 
none of them is more revolting than 
Colonel Kenneth Moxley, leading the 
people in mutiny! Has Dal cracked 
under the strain? 


Book Two: Is it just sub-space 
psychosis, or is Navigator Stark real- 
ly seeing angels? Dal’s not waiting to 
find out—he’s out to kick tail on the 
planet of the bubble-people. Gunner's 
new sub-space torpedos are put to the 
test! 


ind Stark's under the 
sway of her ‘angel""—or is it some- 
thing more er? Meanwhile the 
Nimp are closing in and the, fur is 
about to fly! 
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Book Four: Dal descends into the. 
Demméeon Pit, the Nimp. attack in 
force, the Canidans are caught in the 
thick of it, and now the whole 
planet's tearing itself apart! A grand 
finale to the Saga of Dal! 


And as if that werent enough, 
every issue of Flesh & Bones sports 
a complete chapter of the indelible 
BoJeffries Saga by those two crazy 
Brits Alan Moore and Steve 
Parkhouse. Is a humble rent collec- 
tor any match for a girl who can 
“turn a cream egg into a diamond and 
then eat it anyway 
family werewolf violate the rule 
against keeping pets? 


Dalgoda’s gathered critical acclaim 
from comics professionals from 
Frank Miller to: Howard Chaykin, 
reviewers from R.A. Jones to Don 
Thompson, and about 30,000 fans 
have loved it too! Fantasy Advertiser 
calls it ‘‘one of the finest packages 
going.’’ Don’t you think you've 
waited long enough? 

Look for Flesh & Bones at your 
local comics shop or order it from 
your subscription service. . .or get it 
straight from Fantagraphics Books! 


To Order: Send check or money 
order for $8.00 for all four issues of 
Flesh & Bones to: Flesh & Bones 
Subs, Fantagraphics Books, 4359 
Cornell Road, Agoura CA 91301. All 


copies are mailed flat in an envelope. 


All Dalgoda covers © 1986 Jan Strnad and Dennis Fujitake; “BoJeffries Saga’’ art 
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‘‘BATTLE had to be produced in secret.’’ 


Dr. Who, the most popular time-traveler in the world, in another fix. Written by Pat and drawn by Dave Gibbons. 


the older 2000 A.D. readers don’t bother 
to vote. This can be reflected on things like 
NEMESIS, where.during Book One and 
Two it was popular enough to continue, but 
when the Titan book came out it sold se- 
cond only to JUDGE DREDD, and way 
out of step with the voting pattern. That 
suggests that there are two kinds of read- 
ers and if that silent older readership came 
forward more it would mean that you could 
have more adult stories in the comic. It’s 
a frustrating thing. The best answer is to 
have a story that works on a number of lev- 
els and is popular with the old and the 
young, but of course it’s very difficult to 
do that. The danger of putting something 
in for everybody is that you end up with 
a bloody mechanical story. Whichever way 
you go about it there are risks. 
FRANK: Well, how do you. go about 
writing? 

PAT: It varies from story to story. To start 
with you have the whole process of evolv- 
ing a character from scratch, and then you 
have the problem of writing it on a week- 
ly basis. NEMESIS is a particularly weird 
example of creating a story from cold, and 
that’s not the typical way that I would go 
about creating a strip. 

I find a subject that I enjoy reading up 
on and that I want to write about. In the 
case of ‘‘Slaine’’ I’m really interested in 
pre-history and the Celts and their mythol- 
ogy, and therefore creating a character and 
serial that reflects this gives me the oppor- 
tunity to go out and pursue my own read- 
ing hobby and get paid for it. I think the 
initial impetus isto have somebody else pay 
for my reading habit. 

Then I think that it’s got to have some- 
thing to appeal to the readers and keep me 
in my habit, so I look for things that are 
going to suit the character and put those 
ingredients together. 

I then start thinking about the character 


as such. I work out a complete character 
profile in my head, companions and what 
the story is going to be about and so forth 
and the story should evolve naturally from 
then on. The characters should give rise to 
a story once you have them and the 
situation. 

‘You come to the second stage then, ac- 
tually writing. What I would tend to do, 
these days at least, is to write the whole 
thing down in synopsis form and break it 
down episode by episode, so that I don’t 
have to keep masses of thoughts in. my 
head. 


The nemesis of Nemesis, Torquemada. 
Drawn by Kevin O'Neill. 
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FRANK: Once you've worked out the syn- 
opsis does the writing come easily, or do 
you get writer's block? 

PAT: No, I don’t, because if the story has 
been worked out properly you shouldn’t 
have writer’s block. The only problem that 
Thave with writing is too many ideas, and 
the limitations of how many pages an ar- 
tist can draw. If you look at the end of a 
Titan album you'll find that things suddenly 
speed up, and the reason for that is that the 
artist is running out of time and 2000 A.D. 
will appear without the character in if he 
doesn’t deliver. I try for a mixture of strong 
story and strong action and to keep that on 
the boil is a lot harder to write than a real- 
ly crass story which is all action. I could 
do that without any problem. 

: What about research ?-You were 
saying before the tape was turned on that 
you don't read any comics.... 

PAT: I read a few just to keep in touch 
with what is going on anc e sure that 
I'm not falling out of step}with the current 
comics generation. 4 
FRANK: So I presume that you don't feel 
at all influenced by them? 
PAT: The best insurance against that is not 
to read other stories, just glance at them 
to see what’s going on and leave it at that. 
The same danger is there frgm novels. 
This never used to bother me when we 
were writing the early issues of 2000 A.D. 
because we had no idea how long it would 
last and nothing else mattered but to hit the 
market and keep in business. We would 
draw on any source we could, and not wor- 
ry about the ethics of the stuff because we 
had no idea that it would be reprinted in 
Titan Books or Eagle Comics. ‘‘The 
Cursed Earth”’ is a good example. That was 
put to me as the DAMNATION ALLEY 
concept of getting from A to B, and I had 
no worries at all, but since then the gener- 
al level of 2000 A.D. has risen and, both 
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‘*Kids wanted impact, not originality.’’ 


METALZOIC: a brutal robot history of the future written by Pat and drawn by 


writers and artists are more sensitive to that 
sort of thing. 


Thad to stop reading the one or two Bar- 
barian books that I read for ‘*Slaine’’ be- 


cause I-kept asking myself where the writer 
was getting his ideas from. Reading the 
“Prince Coram”’ series by Michael Moor- 
cock I would keep coming across incredi- 
ble Celtic poems, and I thought he’d writ- 
ten them himself. I then discovered that 
they’d come from books of Celtic mythol- 
ogy, and once Id tracked stuff back to the 
source I could discard the novels. 

The whole subject of research is quite 
sensitive. On the one hand I like to credit 
my sources, but how much does an 
11-year-old want to know? Mike 
McMahon summed it up perfectly when 
an American writer did a long screed about 
his sources fora story and Mike’s comment 
on it was, “‘What he’s really saying is ‘I’ve 
done all this research, and by god you’re 
going to know about it.’’’ With ‘‘Slaine’’ 
I struck a balance by doing a couple of fea- 
tures that covered some, but not all, of the 
material and we still got irate letters on 
things that we didn’t acknowledge. 
FRANK: What about the DR. WHO sto- 
ries that you and John wrote? 

PAT: John and I had a couple of ideas re- 
jected by the BBC a couple of years back, 
and Dave Gibbons knew about them, so 
when he got the opportunity to draw DR. 
WHO he talked to us about these ideas we 
had on file and we were quite happy to con- 


Kevin O’Neill. 


vert them into comics stories. 

The pacing was a little tight as we only 
had two comics per story, but ‘‘The Iron 
Legion’’ worked particularly well. ‘The 
Star Beast’’ was a reaction to the cuddly 
aliens that were around. The cuddly and 
friendly alien is being pursued by all these 
brutal aliens, but the cuddly one is a 
psycopathic criminal, and the bestial ones 
are actually kind, gentle aliens. When you 
keep having to write stories about conven- 
tional upstanding heroes it’s really nice to 
do something that’s enjoyably decadent. 
FRANK: You mentioned the graphic nov- 
el for DC comics earlier... 

PAT: Yes, with Kevin. The title is 
METALZOIC. I think the pages that Kevin 
has drawn are the wildest and most excit- 
ing thing that he’s ever done. It’s really 
mesmerizing, a very alien world, but still 
identifiable enough to make sense. 
FRANK: So what's the story about? 
PAT: It’s about robot evolution, about a 
robot prehistoric area where everything in 
this world has become robotic, and a per- 
sonal quest by the hero, or anti-hero, Ar- 
mageddon, for the legendary God Beast, 
who’s a giant robot mammoth. The story 
follows the search for the God-Beast and 
shows what happens when he finds him. 
Armageddon himself is the most unpleasant 
hero that we've ever done. Freed from the 
restrictions of 2000 A.D. he’s a deliber- 
ately nasty piece of work, treacherous, un- 
thinking, and unfeeling. You certainly 
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wouldn’t buy a used car from him. 
FRANK: Could you call him a hero? 
PAT: Well, what do people watch DAL- 
LAS for? They watch it for J.R. They 
watch DYNASTY for Joan Collins’ 
character. The trouble with heroes is that 
they can be bloody boring a lot of the time 
because they’ve got to be upright and go 
around saving people in distress. If there 
was someone drowning in a swamp Ar- 
mAgeddon would probably turn and walk 
away. I don’t see why the central story 
character should be moral. I’m not saying 
that people should go 4 behave like Ar- 
mageddon, but it makes‘or a far more in- 
teresting thing to write. cd 
FRANK: Who chose the format? 

PAT: DC asked which format we'd like 
to do it in. The graphic novel suits Kevin 
because it will bring out his color work to 
its best advantage, and it suits me because 
Ican tell a story in a much better way, be- 
cause it’s like a film. It’s difficult, because 
with 64 pages the pacing has to be right, 
but it’s far more satisfying to write. I’m 
very pleased with it. 


VITAL 


Born: 8 September 1937. Kansas Ci- 
ty, MO 

Year You Came To NYC And 
Why: I came to New York City in 
January of 1956. It was because my 
parents wouldn’t let me come in 
September of 1955. They insisted that 
no good would come of going to New 
York and going to art school. They 
said I should get a college education, 
so I went to the University of 
Oklahoma for three months and 
discreetly departed at Christmas vaca- 
tion to avoid what would’ve been fail- 
ing grades. I thereby escaped to New 
York by convincing my parents that 
rather than wasting the money they 
were spending to send me to college 
to flunk they could send me to art 
school to pass. 

Favorite EC Comics: Harvey Kurt- 


“The Marvel Universe is just too 


zman’s FRONT LINE COMBAT, 
TWO- FISTED TALES and MAD, 
although I loved all the EC Comics. 
Most Embarrassing Story You 
Wrote: Actually, the one I’m most 
embarrassed to have read back to me 
aloud would probably be HIS NAME 
IS SAVAGE. Fantagraphics 
reprinted it not too long ago and 
neither Gil Kane nor Fantagraphics 
has sent me a reprint check on that 
stuff. But I’m sure it’s in the mail. 
(Laughter.) 

Favorite Reproduction Process: 
Sex. And the neat thing is you can 
do it without reproducing too. 
(Laughter.) 

Favorite Convention: I enjoy most 
conventions, often my favorites are 
small ones, often first conventions. 
I had a great time at conventions in 
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STATISTICS 


Kansas City and Greensboro just 
because they were low-key and small 
scale. 

Best Unrecognized Comic Creator: 
Besides me? That’s a tough one. 
Even if I could think of an answer, 
I wouldn't give it to you because, 
hopefully, I could exploit them before 
anyone else did. 

Favorite Pro Wrestler: Nikita 
Koloff. If Sylvester Stallone truly 
wanted to stretch himself as an ac- 
tor, this man would co-star in First 
Blood II. 

Favorite Cuisine: Yuppie. Delicious 
either pan-fried, mesquite-grilled, or 
sliced thin and served taw with baby 
ears of corn and a dab of avocado. 
Favorite Baseball Team: Baseball? 
With professional wrestling available, 
someone follows baseball? 
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ARCHIE GOODWIN 


vast and too all-encom 
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‘Philip Marlowe and Sam Spade 
would like this book?’ 


—Robert Bloch, author of Psycho 


“Chuckles, guffaws and a certain nostalgia too, for the golden age of the private eye.” 


— Isaac Asimov, author of I, Robot, 
Foundation, The Robots Of Dawn 


“Tf Raymond Chandler and the Marx Brothers were cartoonists this would have been 


their book.” 
— Richard Levinson and William Link, 


creators of the television series, 
Columbo and co-creators of Murder, ° 
She Wrote 


“Marc Bilgrey’s Private Eye cartoons will make you split your gut.” 


— Gregory McDonald, author of the 
Fletch mystery novels (The basis 
for the recent film, starring 
Chevy Chase) 


“T am keeping Marc Bilgrey’s Private Eye Cartoon Book near my work table. . . 


McGee concurs.” 
— John D. MacDonald, author of the 


best seller, The Lonely Silver Rain, 
creator of the Travis McGee 
mystery novels , 


“*... Dumb, poorly conceived junk. . .crap. . .poor punctuation. . .terrible. .. 


worthless... .” 
— Steve Monaco, freelancer, 


The Comics Journal 


PRIVATE E 


CARTOON BOOK 


Judge for yourself. 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR LOCAL 
COMICS STORE. 


db ANDRION BOOKS, 230 Park Avenue, Suite 1624, New York, NY. 10169 
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ditor-in Chief of Warren Publica- 
(E] tions. Editor-in-Chief of Marvel 

Comics. Editor-in-Chief of Epic 
Comics. Writer of horror, science-fiction, 
adventure and super-hero stories. And now 
— creator of four of the eight debut titles 
in Marvel’s New Universe. 

Just who is this guy, Archie Goodwin, 
anyway — and why is he doing all this? 
It’s a good question and one, unfortunate- 
ly, I didn’t ask him. But here’s what I did 
ask him... 


DWIGHT JON ZIMMERMAN: The 
New Universe has been making a lot of 
headlines. How did you come to play such 
a major part in its creation — and what 
challenges did you face? 


ARCHIE GOODWIN: As with anything, 
it seems like it is never going as fast as it 
should be. We are doing eight titles, which 
will be monthly. No matter how much lead 
time you give yourself, it always turns out 
to be six months less lead time than you 
feel like you need. But aside from the 
deadline crunch, it’s a tremendously ex- 
citing thing to be involved with. The idea 
of being involved in creating a whole line, 
as opposed to just one title, is exciting and 
fascinating. When we all got together to do 
these things, we were sort of — you start 
out with small expectations, because 
basically we wanted to stick to the fantastic 
adventure format that is one of the 
mainstays of comics. Then you start think- 
ing, ‘‘My god, this has been done, that’s 
been done. . .’’ It is so hard, in doing any 
kind of regular series, to come up with even 
a new villain — any new characters, in fact. 
So, I think when we first got together 
everyone was thinking that this was going 
to be a real uphill fight. What turned out 
was that everybody had ideas that they’d 
been churning around for years, sort’ve 
thinking: ‘‘Well, someday, if the situation 
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is ever right, I could do this.’”” That was 
certainly the case with me. I’ve never been 
the most prolific of writers, someone who 
has produced a huge volume of material. 
And yet I found out that when we started 
talking and throwing out ideas for the New 
Universe, that I had these things that — as 
I said — had been stewing underneath the 
surface that popped right out. Jim Shooter 
keeps saying of me: ‘‘Well, here’s this guy, 
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A US A 
“Comics aren’t just kids’ stuff anymore.” 


in one meeting, he suddenly spews out half 
the ideas for the New Universe.’’ What that 
doesn’t take into account is that for about 
five or six years I’ve had these half-formed 
notions and finally here is a situation where 
they would all fit in. 

DWIGHT: It really worked out well for 
you, creating four of the initial eight con- 
cepts used: MERC, PSI FORCE, 
NIGHTMASK and JUSTICE. 

ARCHIE: Exactly, but again, it wasn’t like 
I just went into the meeting and suddenly 
four concepts sprang full-blown from my 
brow. These were all things that, one way 
or another, I'd been mulling around for 
years. Since the New Universe titles are 
starting out all on their own, a lot of these. 
things I'd been considering wound up hav- 
ing a home, finally. 

DWIGHT: As I've come to understand it, 
the New Universe came about initially with 
Jim Shooter and Tom DeFalco creating the 
foundation for it and then you, Shooter, 
DeFalco, Mark Gruenwald, Eliot Brown 
and... 

ARCHIE: John Morelli. 

DWIGHT: John Morelli. 

ARCHIE: I'm trying to think if there was 
anyone else who was there. . .I think that 
was it. 

DWIGHT: And then you guys all got 
together and started throwing out ideas that 
you had for everyone to discuss. 
ARCHIE: I think Jim had a basic over all 
idea. One, he wanted something closer to 
real life than what the regular Marvel 
Universe has become. Everything would 
Pfeceed from this one event, this thing call- 
ed\the ‘‘White Event’’ which is an 
astronomical phenomena — a flash of white 
light that lasts 1.3 seconds. That’s Mark 
Gruenwald’s contributiog. You’d expect 
someone who does fhe MARVEL 
UNIVERSE HANDBOOK would fnow to 
the microsecond how long something like 
this happens. This White Event is the star- 
ting point of the New Universe. I guess it 
would be comparable to a science-fiction 
novel which will extrapolate from one given 
event. Then, you try to proceed as 
realistically as possible from that given 
event, So with all the characters in the New 
Universe, whatever paranormal powers 
they have either come directly from the 
“‘White Event’’ or else are in some way 
linked with the ‘‘White Event.’” 
DWIGHT: The New Universe has been 
billed, amongst other things, as the 25th 
Anniversary tribute to the beginning of 
Marvel Comics. 

ARCHIE: Yes, and I think it’s a brilliant 
concept. With every book you do, every 
line of comics you work for, you reach 


Archie: “I looked down on super- 
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hero comics as being ‘kids’ comics.” 


HEY, GANG! WELCOME TO 
THE B/GAPPLE GUIDE TO... 
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An early example 


these points where every five years, every 
fifty issues, every hundred issues, it is time 
to do something special. Well, there have 
been so many big deals of one kind or 
another made that when something really 
big like the 25th Anniversary comes up, 
well, what do you do? Is the entire line a 
whole bunch of annuals that month? Is the 
entire line a whole bunch of Graphic 
Novels? Do you do one big coffee table 
book? All those ideas are fine. Marvel may 
even do some of those things, too. But, 
really, almost anything like that has already 
been done. So, this idea of a New Universe 
is remarkably special. No one has done 
that. To my knowledge, no one has just sat 
down and worked out a whole comics line 
in celebration of what they’ve accomplished 
with their main line. I think that this is very 
fitting. It is a way of acknowledging that 
the Marvel Universe has become so big and 
so all-inclusive that to just do a new title 
is not going to be that much of an event. 
The Marvel Universe is just too vast and 
too all-encompassing. To make any kind 
of impact we had to do something like this. 
That’s why I find it a fascinating idea. 
DWIGHT: Considering the fact that 
everyone developing the New Universe was 
very deeply involved with the Marvel 
Universe, with the possible exception of 
yourself at Epic, how did you deal with the 
pressure to make sure you did not doa 
carbon-copy of the Marvel UniverSe? 
ARCHIE: This is something that we talk- 
ed about amongst ourselves. 

DWIGHT: If a person who didn’t know 
comics came up and asked, ‘‘What makes 
the New Universe different from the Marvel 
Universe?’’ what would you say? 
ARCHIE: I believe they wouldn’t know 
that until they read them, frankly. The con- 
cepts are all good concepts but there is no 
reason why they couldn’t be Marvelized. 
Yet our whole thrust was that we would 


THE MYRIAD WONDERS THAT ARE PEEP SHOWS IN NEW YORK, 
SO WE'LL DEAL INSTEAD WITH THE TWO B4S/C TYPES... 


try not to do that. The big thing that Jim 
harps on is ‘‘to explore the consequences 
of actions.”’ In a regular super-hero com- 
ic, the sole thrust is usually towards the 
super hero having his adventure. Well, the 
main characters in the New Universe will 
have adventures, but those adventures will 
grow out of the consequences of their 
knowledge that they have suddenly gone 


of Archie’s self-caricature work from BIG APPLE COMIX #1. 


from normality to having certain powers, 
and are suddenly being thrust into certain 
abnormal situations. And hopefully we will 
be exploring everything in.a more real-life 
manner than the parameters of the Marvel 
Universe allow us. It’s not that we’re try- 
ing to say that, ‘‘Gee, the Marvel Universe 
is bad, so we are doing this whole new 
line."’ It’s just that there are certain expec- 
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tations of a Marvel comic — of a world 
where you have beings like Galactus ex- 
isting. It is a little harder in such a Universe 
to then bring in a character with scaled- 
down powers, which in and of themselves 
— when explored more minutely — can be 
just as interesting, but lose impact in a place 
as mind-bogglingly cosmic as the current 
Marvel Universe. The New Universe is 
giving us a chance to take a closer, more 
realistic focus on the material. 
DWIGHT: With the New Universe, now 
Marvel has four different lines of comics: 
Marvel, Star, Epic and New Universe. That 
is a lot of different types of comics to be 
producing. 

ARCHIE: Well, one of the real exciting 
things about working in comics the last five 
or ten years is that the possibility of hav- 
ing a lot of different kinds of comics keeps 
opening up more and more. I think that the 
plain vanilla Marvel newsstand comic will 
always have an audience and will always 
be the sort of book that we will want to 
produce. But more and more as we go 
along, we discover that there are other areas 
that you can cover, slightly different ranges 
of readership that you can appeal to, than 
just your plain vanilla Marvel title. 
DWIGHT: Okay, when you talk of dif- 
ferent readers, you've had a lot of ex- 
perience that way by being the editorial 
director of Epic. Have you received any let- 
ters from readers who said, basically, that 
they were happy to see that a company like 
Marvel was printing the material that we 
see in Epic? 

ARCHIE: Sometimes, yes. A lot of the 
Epic letters will reflect that. Something like: 
“I'm glad to see that a company that does 
SPIDER-MAN can also do a comic like 
MOONSHADOW,”’ or “‘I’m glad that a 
company that can do a book that can be as 
grim as, for instance, DAREDEVIL, can 
also do a GROO THE WANDERER.” 
Yes, we get letters to that effect. 
DWIGHT: Speaking of MOONSHADOW, 
when it came out, it created a lot of 
controversy. 

ARCHIE: | think it was probably a smaller 
controversy than it seemed at the time. 
DWIGHT: Just a few vocal people who 
created a big stink? 
ARCHIE: No, I think. . .I think it was also 
our own fault. With books that have any 
kind of, you know, slightly off the 
mainstream subject matter, we usually try_ 
to give warning in our COMING AT- 
TRACTIONS sheets which are sent out for 
wholesalers and retailers to use in making 
their orders. Some warning like:’’Hey, this 
contains nudity, this is for mature readers.’’ 
Things like that. Inadvertently, that got left 
out on the first issue of MOONSHADOW, 
so some people received the issue without 


a fair expectation of what they were going 
to get. Most people who got it, loved it. 
But the few who felt they weren’t adequate- 
ly warned were alarmed by the more 
graphic passages. 

DWIGHT: Were there any further com- 
plaints after that first issue? 

ARCHIE: No. Generally, MOON- 
SHADOW is a book that quickly found its 
own audience. Those who read MOON- 
SHADOW aren't surprised by anything that 
happens in it. People who might possibly 
be offended by what happens in it won’t 


bother picking it up any more. Which is 
the way it should be. 

DWIGHT: Jim Starlin’s: DREADSTAR 
was the first comic Epic produced — 
ARCHIE: Why do you say it was a first 
comic? What is that strange reference? 
(Laughter. ) 

DWIGHT: Well, correct me if I’m wrong, 
but it was the debut title. 

ARCHIE: Yes, DREADSTAR was our 
first Epic comic. Now it’s a First comics 
epic. 

DWIGHT: I could easily be wrong, but 


Archie developed this series which will be written by Steve Perry. 
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NEW COMIC BOOKS 
ONLY 50¢ 


WeEsTFIEL Con Se sairnon Seavick sells all new 7ae- 
comic books for 50¢ and all new $1.00 comic books for 70¢ 
stake and o This saves you almost 35% off cover price! _ 


We also carry all of the direct-only titles like Alien Legion, 
Bozz Chronicles, Marvel Fanfare, New Teen Titans, Legion 
Super-Heroes, Vigilante, Infinity, inc., ALL Marvel 

Annuals, ed Series and Graphic Novels and the full line 
ndent ublishers such as First, Eclipse, Comico, Qu: 


COLLECTORS ARE 
SAYING THIS ABOUT 
WESTFIELD: 


“| appreciate both your service and your class act 
in general.'” 


so feature the best specialty magazines and 

ions —- Amazing Heroes, Comics Journal, C 

erebus, Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles, Love a 

ets, Ms. Tree, the complete line of Marvel and DC - poste 

and much more, all at a substantial discount to you. 
ERYTHING 


—Marty Ross, Old Greenwich, CT 
“I have looked into many comic services and I've 
found your service to be unparalleled—the best in 
the industry! | look forward to continuing my 
Subscription to your wonderful and. competent 
service.’ 


-Miniraum order is only $10! You pay the exact UPS st ping 
cost and you choose shipping frequency—biweekly 
You will receive a new order form each month which 


—Richard D. Ing, Philadelphia, PA 
‘As a Westfield subscriber of more than 2/2 years, 
| haven't been let down yet. You've got an excellent 
service.”* 

—Larry Schlessinger, Northbrook, IL 
“Take a bow! Over a year of perfection in my orders 
from you."" 


four comics and magazines are protected in plast oa 
iled in specially — boxes. 


—Gregg Kendrick, Birmingham, AL 


‘As long as! collect comics, Westfield is the place 
for me."” 


R for up-to-the minute information an 

blications, an invaluable asset when pri 
addition, there are super-low | costs on back issues, 
and other supplies contained in our Westfield Ca‘ 
‘ou can join the thousands of collectors who currenth 
- discounts on all new and back issue comics thr 
Comics Subscription Service. Just send us yout 
and a 22¢ stamp for complete prices and our 
order form. (Sorry, since we use UPS exclu 
nn oe ies ¢ or P. oO. oO orders.) 


—Andy Cantrell, Muldrow, OK 
“Not’a single complaint about anything! Your low 
prices allow me to try more new titles than if | were 
paying cover price it looks like I'm spoiled 
now—I'll be dealing exclusively with Westfield!’ 
—Gary M. Morrow, Cleveland, TN 
“From the bottom of my heart, from the folds of 
my wallet, from the tip of my head to the soles of 
my feet, THANK YOU! You should be proud.’ 
—Tim Shannon, Akron, OH 
All praises to the Westfield folks for their magnifi- 
cent service." 
—derry Bails, St. Clair Shores, MI 
“I'm consistently pleased by your perks, your com- 
mitment to a quality service and your wide variety 
of products offered. My only problem is trying to 
decide what to read first! Your monthly shipment 
is like Christmas twelve times a year. I'm really 
happy with Westfield!"’ 
—dJohn Douglas Dennis, Pontiac, MI 
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IF I LET you Y 
GO ALL YOou'LL 
GET 1S DEAD._& 


ARCHIE GOODWIN 


AMERICANS, KID2SU: 
HOW MANY HAVE YOU 


OVERFOWER ME 
LIKE YOU OVERPOWEREATA 
ALL WEAKER NATIONS | Pa 
I KNOW ALL ABOUT 


AMERI-- 


as far as I can remember, this is also the 
Jirst time that a project has moved from a 
major publisher to one of the smaller ones. 
ARCHIE: Well, our second Epic comic 
was COYOTE, which came from Eclipse 
to Epic. And I think we’ve seen alternative 
comic titles switch lines before. 
DWIGHT: What I was driving at is that 
Jim Starlin’s move really underscores the 
fact that Epic produces creator-owned 
material. 

ARCHIE: Very definitely. One of the 
things with Marvel’s creator-owned 
material is that the creators own it. If they 
become dissatisfied with anything or if they 
just feel like trying another publisher when 
their contract obligations are fulfilled, then 
they are perfectly free and able to make 
such a move. 


DWIGHT: Can you tell us why Starlin 
made his move? 

ARCHIE: Yes, he had dissatisfactions with 
some of our royalty reporting and some of 
our promotion. 

DWIGHT: You mentioned that COYOTE 
came from Eclipse. Is there a possibility 
that Epic will soon be publishing another 
series that got its start at another publisher? 
ARCHIE: There are no plans for it at the 
moment. On a number of occasions, I’ve 
spoken to people who worked for other 
publishers and been dissatisfied. We’ve ex- 
plored the possibility of bringing their 
books to Epic. So far it hasn’t happened 
yet. 

DWIGHT: You are ‘‘famous”’ in the Epic 
titles for your caricatures of yourself. 
You've been drawing yourself in little car- 
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“The New Universe is a brilliant concept.” 


TO DESTROY EACH OTHER 
AND EVERYONE IN- 


BETWEEN. 


= 

NOW BE QUIET. 

I WANT TO HEAR 

IF MY MAKESHIFT 

LANDMINES SNUFF 
fe POSSE. 


Archie developed this series which is written by Peter David. . 


toons for quite a few years before Epic, 
though. 

ARCHIE: Well, of course, I started as a 
comics fan with the EC Comics. My first 
thought was, ‘‘Gee, I always liked draw- 
ing. I could get into comics as an artist.”’ 
I came to New York City and went to art 
school. The writing came much easier and 
better for me than the art ever did. But, 
yeah, I can draw to a certain degree. And 
when we started doing the Epic comics it 
seemed like sort of a natural way of iden- 
tifying the Epic comics by the Archie 
Goodwin editorials. Also, since Epic is a 
department, what I do as Editorial Direc- 
tor of Epic is, I tend to say ‘‘Yes’’ or 
“‘No’’on the projects I see — but once I’ve 
said ““Yes’’ or ‘‘No,”’I turn the accepted 
ones over to either my Managing Editor, 


“The plain vanilla Marvel newsstand © 


NOW, GUYS AND GHOULS, UNCLE CREEPY'S DUG UP A SPECIAL TREAT FOR YOU! L 
POKED AROUND IN THE DUNGEON'S DARKEST, DANKEST CORNER AND CAME UP WITH 
CREEPY CLASSICS / HORROR YARNS SPUN BY OLD MASTERS OF THE COLD CHILL! 
THOSE GUYS WERE ALMOST AS FRIGHTENING AS IL AM... AND THEY'RE HUMAN! 
READY FOR THE FIRST ONE! A CREEPY CLASS/C FROM THE PETRIFYING PEN 
OF EDGAR ALLAN POE... COCK YOUR EAR AND AWAIT THE BEAT OF THE... 


“TELL-TALE HEART? 


Jo Duffy, or my Associate Editor, 
Margaret Clark. I divide my books among 
them. They function as the real editors in 
the way you have a Marvel editor function- 
ing. They are the ones who go through the 
grief and the elation of working directly 
with the creators on the books. We've now 
got Dan Chichester as our Assistant Editor 
helping them and generally making their 
jobs a little easier. But they are the ones 
who do the day-to-day editing. Mostly, my 
concerns are the lofty picking and choos- 
ing of the projects. But to maintain an 
editorial identity for Epic and to give me 
a little work to do (laughter) I keep on do- 
ing the Archie Goodwin editorial draw- 
ings. That way I don’t feel totally worthless 
after I’ve picked a project. 

DWIGHT: Right now I'd like to get some 
facts about Archie Goodwin, the writer. I 
first saw your name in Warren's CREEPY 
and EERIE. 


THIS 1S UNNECESSARY! 
I'M NOT INSANE! YOU 
DON'T HAVE TO USE _, 
THIS STRAIT- JACKET ! 


ARCHIE: That’s pretty close to the begin- 
ning for me. 

DWIGHT: The thing that struck me most 
was, not only were you the Editor-in-Chief, 
but you also seemed to have written every 
story published in the magazines for a 
while. 


ARCHIE: Not quite every single story, but 
close enough. 

DWIGHT: Your name was very promi- 
nent, to say the least. 

ARCHIE: Well, actually, my salary at 
Warren was predicated on writing about 
80-90% of the material. When CREEPY 
and EERIE started out, I wasn’t the first 
editor — there was another editor before 
me who had a falling out with the publisher. 


DWIGHT: Russ Jones? 

ARCHIE: Yeah, Russ was the first editor. 
I guess from the beginning I had been con- 
tributing from 50-75% of the stories when 
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Russ was editing CREEPY. I had worked 
with most of the artists who where draw- 
ing for the book. They knew me and trusted 
me, so when Jim Warren and Russ Jones 
came to a parting of the ways, I was a 
logical. person. to step in and do it. I had 
worked at REDBOOK magazine. So I had 
editorial experience as well as writing ex- 
perience. Since I was writing most of the 
material, I was able to tailor scripts to the 
particular needs and desires of the people 
contributing. That worked in my favor, too. 
So when Warren and I struck our deal, we 
based my getting a weekly salary on 
editorial contributions plus my writing. 
DWIGHT: In some respects, the early 
issues of CREEPY and EERIE were the 
comic magazine versions of the classic pulp 
magazine, WEIRD TALES. So many of the 
really famous artists contributed to the War- 
ren publications. 

ARCHIE: Well, at the time Warren 
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comic will always have an audience.” 


started CREEPY, comics were just begin- 
ning to come out of a ten-year-long drought 
from the mid-’50s when there was all the 
focus on comic books being a contributing 
factor to juvenile delinquency. A lot of 


- companies had gone out of business. Com- 


ics were in a real doldrum situation. When 
Warren started his magazines, the industry 
was just starting to come out of that. DC, 
through the Julie Schwartz books, had 
rediscovered the super hero. Marvel Com- 
ics were just starting to get rolling with their 
super heroes. But it was still possible for 
a lot of the artists associated with EC — 
people like Al Williamson, Frank Frazet- 
ta and Reed Crandall and Angelo Tor- 
res and Gray Morrow, Joe Orlando, Alex 
Toth — a lot of these people were not ful- 
ly committed in terms of their work loads. 
Had Warren decided to start his line, say, 
a year or a year-and-a-half later, he would 
have had trouble trying to find artists, let 
alone artists of the caliber he was able to 
get. 

DWIGHT: Dealing with as many different 
artists as you did during that period, did 
you find yourself adapting your writing style 
to each particular artist? 

ARCHIE: My feeling at that time was that 
writing in comics should be a little like 
good background music in movies. It 
makes a contribution that works toward the 
success of the overall piece, but you 
shouldn't specifically notice it. If sudden- 
ly the reader is aware and says, ‘‘Hey, this 
is great writing!” then you’re maybe call- 
ing more attention to it than you should. 
What the reader should be thinking is: 
“Wow this is a great story.’’ and not be 
conscious of the writing for the writing’s 
sake. As far as writing style goes, I didn’t 
particularly change my writing from story 
to story. What I would try to do is vary 
the subject matter to the particular artist. 
Before I did a script I would talk to the ar- 
tist and ask him what kind of story he 
wanted to do. A historical period, a type 
of story, a setting he’d like to work in, 
anything like that would give me a 
springboard toward narrowing my own 
thinking and coming up with something to 
please us both. 

DWIGHT: Did any of the artists have any 
consistent preference? 

ARCHIE: Well, some liked doing 
something different everytime. Others were 
like Reed Crandall. He was just a master 
of the Henry Pitz and the Gibson style of 
cross-hatching, single-hatching type render- 
ing. I usually found that rendering work- 
ed well in a historical story, plus Reed 
seemed to enjoy doing different historical 
periods. So I would usually give him 
something other than a contemporary 
setting. 


DWIGHT: I remember an adaptation you 
did with Reed of Edgar Allen Poe’s ‘‘Cask 
of Amontillado,”’ with the trademark War- 
ren twist ending. 

ARCHIE: Yeah, I did adaptations of some 
of Bram Stoker’s stuff, some of Ambrose 
Bierce’s material and some of Poe’s. I call- 
ed them CREEPY Classics or EERIE 
Classics. What that meant was that this was 
material in the public domain and that we 
didn’t have to pay for doing adaptations of 
it. (Laughter.) But since it was public do- 
main, | felt that it was also very familiar 
material. So for the first year that I did these 
things, I felt obligated to give them either 
new endings or new beginnings — flesh 
them out in some way so readers who were 
totally familiar with he stories were still get- 
ting a little something more than this com- 
pletely familiar material. Later on, I began 
to realize that maybe Edgar Allen Poe and 
the others knew what they were doing when 
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Every Editor-in-Chief should have a heart. . but this? Archie’s Valentine’s Day card 
to the Epic staff. 


they created their stories 4nd perhaps they 
could get along well enough withgut my 
help. So I laid off doing that. But even 
when I'd add stuff, I’d generally try not 
to muck up the original story. If I could, 
either through a prologue or an epilogue, 
I'd add a new twist on what had already 
been done. I don’t think on any of them 
J actually went in and changed what the 
original author had done. I just added at 
the beginning or at the end, until I came 
to my senses. 

DWIGHT: Did you follow what was hap- 
pening in the other companies, particularly 
Marvel, during this time? 

ARCHIE: As a bit of a preamble to that, 
I got into comics as an EC fan. EC did war, 
science fiction, horror comics...if you 
were an EC fan you tended td look down 
on other types of comics. I particularly 
looked down on super-hero comics as be- 
ing ‘kids’ comics.’’ Even when I was do- 
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“T pulled Epic out from under Al Milgrom.” 


ing the Warren material, I maintained this 
sort of “‘holier-than-thou’’ attitude that I 
was working in the more adult vein and that 
people who were interested in super heroes 
were certainly more immature than me. 


DWIGHT: This was while you were adap- 
ting Poe and Bierce... 


ARCHIE: And changing them, yes! But 
then. . .as I realized more and more peo- 
ple were working for Marvel and getting 
excited about working for Marvel, I final- 
ly decided that as a professional, I had to 
see what these things were. I started pick- 
ing them up. The first on, I picked up was 
the issue of STRANGE TALES that first 
featured NICK FURY, AGENT OF 
S.H.LE.L.D. with DOCTOR STRANGE 
sharing the comic. The second one, I think, 
was a FANTASTIC FOUR. And I 
found...‘*Well, yeah, they’re super 
heroes, but they’re a lot of fun, too.’’ So 
I began casually reading one or two, then 
casually reading about eight or ten of them. 
I really got hooked and began buying them 
all the time. So even when I was working 
at Warren, I was buying and saving the 
Marvel comics and enjoying them. 
DWIGHT: Didn't you get strange looks 
from the newsstand vendors? After all, 
comics had a big juvenile stigma then. 
ARCHIE: Well, I’d usually hide my com- 
ics inside issues of HUSTLER or CYCLE 
SLUTS or something like that. Laughter.) 
No, I didn’t worry about that too much, 
DWIGHT: Since some of the artists work- 
ing for Marvel — like John Severin and 
Steve Ditko — also did work for Warren, 
did you get into any discussions with them 
about what Marvel was doing? 
ARCHIE: To a certain extent. I first 
started on that with Wally Wood, who had 
worked with Marvel for a while, then was 
working for Warren for a while. Through 
Woody — by that time he was also doing 
T.H.U.N.D.E.R. AGENTS and people 
like Bill Pearson, Roger Brand, Larry 
Ivie and others were working with him — 
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WHY DOES 
EVERYTHING... 


I remember hearing that Steve Ditko was 
going to be leaving SPIDER-MAN. So I 
approached Ditko about doing stuff for 
Warren after he left Marvel. I was follow- 
ing their books enough to like and ap- 
preciate Ditko’s work and be anxious to 
get him to do work for us when I had heard 
that he would be leaving. Also, I was work- 
ing with Gene Colan who was penciling 
under the name Gary Michaels. . . 
DWIGHT: He also used Adam Austin. 
ARCHIE: I’m sorry, Adam Austin. Gary 
Michaels was Jack Abel. Ah, how quickly 
we forget. 


DWIGHT: Yes, that was the period in 
comics where we saw such names as 
Mickey Demeo (Mike Esposito) and — 

ARCHIE: Yes, anyone who worked 
regularly for DC also had a Marvel 
pseudonym. But I remember that Gene 
Colan would be very excited about the stuff 
he was doing for Marvel. So definitely 
there was beginning to be a cross interest. 
DWIGHT: Then you left Warren for 
Marvel. What was your first Marvel piece? 
ARCHIE: The first thing I may have 
worked on was a Sub-Mariner story from 
when the Sub-Mariner and the Hulk shared 
the TALES TO ASTONISH book. I think 
that was my first actual Marvel assignment. 
But the way it came about was that I had 
met Roy Thomas socially. And Roy said 
to me that Marvel was beginning to look 
for more writers and if I ever decided to 
leave Warren, I should give him a call. So 
when I decided to leave Warren, I called 
Roy and he set up an appointment with 
Stan Lee. At that time, the way you got 
a writing job at Marvel was that you went 
up and they gave you three or four pencil- 
ed pages of art and you dialogued those as 
a test. So I went to visit Stan and he was 
busy working on an Iron Man job at the 
time. He had — I don’t think they even had 
Xeroxes then — I think he had photostats 
made of pages he was still writing. So he 
gave me four photostated Iron Man pages. 
I took those home, wrote them and brought 
them in. He liked what he saw and said, 
“Okay, you’re writing Iron Man now.”’ I 
assume if he had been working on SGT. 
FURY, I'd have been writing SGT. 
FURY. Thank God he wasn’t writing 
MILLIE THE MODEL when I walked in. 
I think Roy and Denny O’Neil, who work- 
ed there before me, weren’t quite that 
lucky. They had to serve an apprenticeship 
period on MILLIE THE MODEL. But by 
the time I got there they were anxious 
enough to get new writers that they im- 
mediately gave me Iron Man, which was 
then eleven pages in TALES OF 


DO SOMETHING, [= 
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Top and above: PSI Force in action. 
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SUSPENSE. I told them I could use about 
twenty pages of writing a month, so they 
also gave me the Sub-Mariner to write. 
DWIGHT: One of your most challenging 
periods must have been coming in as writer 
on NICK FURY, AGENT OF S.H.1.E.L.D. 
after Jim Steranko had left. 

ARCHIE: No, that wasn’t so much of a 
challenge, because the way it was presented 
to me was that Steranko was coming back, 
so all I had to do was a fill-in issue. I think 
Roy had plotted a job with Frank Springer 
and I wrote that one. Then they said, 
“Well, Jim is taking a little longer, write 
another one.’’ And so on. So it wasn’t a 
challenge because each one was a fill-in 
issue. After about six months it became sort 
of embarrassing. If it was a challenge, I 
feel like I failed it utterly, but I didn’t ap- 
proach it as a challenge, I approached it 
as a temporary job — vamping until the real 
writer/artist was ready. 

DWIGHT: How long did you work at 
Marvel that first time? 

ARCHIE: Probably not much over two 
years. Maybe a little bit longer than that. 
I stayed at Marvel long enough for IRON 
MAN to become its own book. It might 
have been three years, because I worked 
on IRON MAN up to about issue #26. 
Then I went back to Warren for a while. 
Then I went back to Marvel for a while. 
Somewhere in there Carmine Infantino 
called me up and said that Joe Kubert was 
giving up some of the war books he was 
doing over at DC. Carmine had liked the 
BLAZING COMBAT magazine I had done 
for Warren and asked me if I’d be in- 
terested in editing DC’s war books. I’ve 
always been a “‘grass is always greener on 
the other side’’ kind of guy, so I usually 
will jump into a new situation rather than 
maintain the status quo. I went over to DC 
and worked there for about a year and a 
half doing their war books. While I was 
there, Carmine also gave me DETECTIVE 
COMICS to edit. Through DETECTIVE 
COMICS I wound up doing Manhunter 
with Walt Simonson. 


DWIGHT: That was a good series. 


ARCHIE: I consider the BLAZING 
COMBAT material that I did for Warren 
and the MANHUNTER material I did with 
Walt Simonson for DC as well as some 


of the STAR WARS material I did with Al 
Williamson to be about the best things I’ve 
done in comics. 

DWIGHT: You kept rising editorially un- 
til you became Editor-in-Chief of Marvel. 
ARCHIE: Well, once I got through about 


...and delivers his own brand of Justice. 
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This page and the next: a Dave-Sim’s-eye-view of Jim Shooter and Archie 
Goodwin? From CEREBUS #82. 


“Jim Shooter has always had this feeling 
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my first year, year and a half in comics, 
I became acutely self-conscious about my 
writing to the point that I began producing 
less and less of it. So I’ve always flitted 
back and forth between being an editor and 
being a writer. I'll edit for a while and then 
go freelance and then discover that as much 
fun as freelance life is, I can’t make enough 
of a living, so I’ll jump back into editing. 
So yeah, I’ve had my hand in both. 
DWIGHT: Can you tell us how Epic Com- 
ics was created? i 
ARCHIE: I had been editing and writing 
the STAR WARS comic book on a 
freelance basis for Marvel when Jim 
Shooter called me to see if I'd be interested 
in doing EPIC ILLUSTRATED. ‘Like I 
said; I’m usually ready to jump into a new 
situation. When EPIC ILLUSTRATED 
proved to be enough of a success, it gave 
Marvel courage to think about doing more 
creator-owned material. Epic Comics was 
the next logical spin-off. Jim came to me 
and said, ‘‘Hey, I’ve got a great idea. I 
know you’re using every working minute 
of your life on EPIC ILLUSTRATED, but 
what do you think about Epic Comics?’’ 
And I sort of slumped into my seat and 
said, ‘‘Wellll.. .’’ And Jim took this as a 
“‘No,”’ not realizing that my general reac- 
tion is that when first presented with 
anything, I usually see all the downside, 
how much work it’s all going to be. This 
doesn’t necessarily mean I don’t want to 
do it. Anyway, Jim, not unnaturally, in- 
terpreted my lack of jumping-on-top-of-the- 
desk enthusiasm as a ‘‘no’’ and then went 
to Al Milgrom and said, ‘‘Look, Jim 
Starlin would like to do his own comic 
book. We’ve come up with this idea of do- 
ing it — since we’ve already got EPIC IL- 
LUSTRATED using creator-owned 
material — we’d like to do a new line of 
creator-owned comics and call them Epic 
Comics.’’ When this started to become an 
actuality, I went to Jim and said, ‘‘Look, 
I'm editor of EPIC ILLUSTRATED. If 
you’re going to do something called Epic 
Comics that’s trading off that name, I'd 
hate to see it happening without me being 
involved.”’ And Jim said, ‘‘Oh, gee, I 
didn’t think you were interested.’’ Then he 
went to Alan and said, ‘‘Hey, that crazy 
Archie Goodwin really is interested. 
Would you mind stepping down?” And Al, 
great guy that he is, said that he wouldn’t 
mind. So that’s more-or-less how Epic 
Comics started. 

DWIGHT: And you've not been on speak- 
ing terms with Al since. (Laughter.) 
ARCHIE: Strangely enough, we still are. 
Al has never given me any grief about it. 
But I did sort of pull the Epic line of com- 
ics out from under Al. Really I guess it 
came to be because Starlin wanted to do 
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his own comic. In fact, I think originally 
the way that started out was Starlin and 
Frank Miller and Walt Simonson all had 
individual projects they were thinking about 
doing. They approached Shooter with the 
idea of doing some other kind of magazine, 
maybe like EPIC ILLUSTRATED, but that 
would have all three of them each doing 
their individual projects. Frank’s project, 
I think, was what eventually became 
RONIN, which he wound up going to DC 
with. Starlin’s was, of course, 
DREADSTAR, which he wound up turn- 
ing into an Epic comic. Walt’s was pro- 
bably STARSLAMMERS, which he even- 
tually did as a Graphic Novel. 
DWIGHT: With the Epic line of comics, 
initially everybody must have been kind of 
feeling out the new creator-owned situation. 
Did you feel you had more freedom of 
choice in setting the organization up? 
ARCHIE: At that time, everyone was real- 
ly getting heady on the success of direct 
sales. No one knew what the limits of the 
direct sales market were. Retailers, 
wholesalers, publishers — I don’t think 
anybody really knew what limitations there 
might be on it. There was a real spirit of 
“anything goes.”’ For a couple of years, 
that was true. As a result, each month there 
would be a new publisher and even more 
comics aimed for this market. I think now 
we’re beginning to find more limitations 
of the field, more the idea that you have 
to be a little careful. If you do one type of 
thing you had better make sure that it is 
in a package that is right for the audience 
that you are going to reach. We are still 
experimenting and exploring. I think we 
haven’t seen the end of different sizes and 
prices in the packaging of comics. 
DWIGHT: What have been the biggest pit- 
falls that you've experienced in your career 
as editor? 

ARCHIE: Oh, god! (Laughter.) I guess the 
biggest pitfall, as far as I’m concerned, is 
still deadlines, They are inevitably the big- 
gest pitfalls. It is always a fight against 
deadlines, particularly in creator-owned 
comics where often the success of a com- 
ic will rise or fall on how well it meets its 
deadlines. I think, to this, day too often 
creators will come into it thinking that, 
“Hey, this is my own book, I can do 
anything I want.’’ Well, yes, you can, but 
you still have to be a regular presence on 
the newsstand or in the store. If you miss 
shipping, then your book has to be 
reordered. If a retailer or a wholesaler has 
to reorder a book he or she may think, 
“Gee, he didn’t make it that time, I’ve got 
all these disappointed customers. I’m 
knocking down my order.” It can affect 
whether a book lives or dies. 
DWIGHT: Any advice you might be able 
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to pass on to any alternative publisher? 
ARCHIE: Not anything they wouldn’t 
have already found out themselves by now. 
If anything, it seems to me that what 
everybody has to realize is that all audiences 
aren’t equal. You can do a book that will 
teach a broad spectrum of readers, or you 
can do a book that will reach a smaller, 
select audience. You have to realize when 
you do a book, what kind of book you’re 
doing, and not be disappointed when you 
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obviously do something with limited ap- 
peal. You should not be shattered when you 
find it doesn’t sell as well as SPIDER- 
MAN or something like that. Take 
CEREBUS. It’s a popular book in its own 
range. And yet this is a black-and-white 
book that costs just as much as many full- 
color, slick-paper, camera-separated com- 
ics. But for the readership that follows 
CEREBUS — and I’m one of those readers 
‘— it works just fine. We’re perfectly will- 


You! YEAH, 
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“It’s hard to come up with new characters.” 


ing to shell out a buck seventy-five or a 
buck ninety-five, whatever it is, for the 
CEREBUS experience. 
DWIGHT: I follow. CEREBUS myself. 
Now, do you read each issue as it comes 
out or do you save up.a batch and then read 
them all at once? 
‘ARCHIE: The biggest trouble I find in be- 
ing an editor and writer in comics is that, 
to a certain extent, it spoils comics for me. 
But there are still some comics that I en- 
joy reading. They tend not to be most 
regular comics, probably because I’m so 
jaded. But generally, with a book like 
CEREBUS, I read it as it comes out. A few 
titles I'll save up, However, I have to be 
careful because if I save up something too 
long, I may never get around to reading 
it. So I generally read stuff as it appears. 
DWIGHT: Dave Sim has shot some pret- 
ty biting satirical barbs at people in 
CEREBUS — 
ARCHIE: Really? CEREBUS is satire? 
Oh my god! I’ve been misreading it! 
(Laughter.) The next thing you’re probably 
going to tell me is that he’s really an aard- 
vark, that it isn’t just a nickname like Conan 
the Destroyer. 
DWIGHT: Dave Sim has caricatured a lot 
of people and a lot of concepts in his series. 
And recently you were featured, as well. 
ARCHIE: Aw, nooo! Yeah, I suppose so. 
I guess that could have been me. Well, you 
know, if you like satire, you’ve got to be 
prepared to like it if it’s directed against 
you, too. It is easy enough to laugh when 
it’s directed at someone else. 
DWIGHT: What other alternatives do you 
read? 
ARCHIE: Well, I have to give this answer 
a little bit of qualification. Obviously I like 
most of the Epic comics that we do. 
DWIGHT: Not all — just most? 
ARCHIE: Un, | like all the Epic comics 
that we do. That’s a little like family. With 
family there are days when you have good 
children and there are days when you have 
bad children. So that may affect how I feel 
about some of our own titles. Anyway, 
before I name alternatives I like,I also have 
to say that there are many Marvel comics 
I like and many Epic comics I like as well, 
and I’m too friendly and closely involved 
with most of the people producing them to 
ever put myself in the position of picking 
favorites there. Among the alternatives cur- 
rently there is CEREBUS, of course, and 
T’ve been enjoying MIRACLE MAN by 
Alan Moore and Alan Davis and diverse 
hands that have followed Alan Davis. 
AMERICAN FLAGG when Chaykin was 
doing it. JON SABLE. Oh god, once you 
start this it’s awful — I always knew there 
was a reason why I'd hedge when anyone 


Nightmask becomes a nightmare. 


evitably I always forget some. I like LOVE 
AND ROCKETS. 
DALGODA, as long as I’m plugging Fan- 
tagraphic’s books. What others? MS. 
TREE — I'ma mystery and suspense buff, 
so I enjoy almost any sort of private eye 
stuff. I’m sure there are probably a lot 


For Nightmask, all his adventures are a dream. 


DWIGHT: Two of the big things people 
are talking about now that are coming out 
of Epic are, first, Frank Miller’s ELEKTRA 
and also — 

ARCHIE: Let’s call it ELEKTRA: 
ASSASSIN so that we don’t confuse it with 
Frank Miller’s ELEKTRA or Frank 
Miller and Bill Sienkiewicz’s 


DAREDEVIL/KINGPIN Graphic Novel. 
DWIGHT: Okay. And Alan Weiss’ 
STEELGRIP STARKEY. 

ARCHIE: Right. Well, those are our two 
newest books. So hopefully people are talk- 
ing about them. 

DWIGHT: Well, STEELGRIP STARKEY 
has had a rather lengthy gestation period. 
ARCHIE: That is probably one of the nice 
things about the fact that they have done 
it as an Epic comic. Alan and Jim Sher- 
man, who is working with him on the 
series, are incredibly original and talented 
gentlemen. They have other commitments 
outside of comics. They can be slow pro- 
ducing their work. But one of the advan- 
tages of having it be a Marvel/Epic pro- 
ject is that we can afford to give them a 
long gestation period, knowing that 
ultimately it will be worthwhile. We had 
problems with the COYOTE book early 
on, where Steve Leialoha left as the artist 
and it took a long time finding a replace- 
ment for him. That murdered the book 
schedule-wise and despite heroic efforts by 
Steve Englehart, COYOTE never quite 
recovered. It was the same with VOID IN- 
DIGO, where we had scheduling problems 
that ultimately led to us cancelling the book. 
Since then, we’ve gotten a lot more leary 
about bringing a book out before we have 
a number of issues in the drawer, as we 
built up with STEELGRIP, by waiting all 
this time. 

DWIGHT: You mentioned having pro- 
blems not finding an artist for COYOTE. 
With Epic, a writer and an artist must have 
to approach you together with a project. 
ARCHIE: Very much so. As long as it is 
a creator-owned project what we are 
generally looking for is a creator-owned 
package. You can bring people together. 
But what you are talking about, basically, 
is a marriage. And god knows, even peo- 
ple who have supposedly gotten married 
before they came to us have then gone 
through the throes of ‘‘divorce.’” When two 
creators come to me, I want them to agree 
to work together. Too often it has led to 
feuding between people. So now, whenever 
two or more individuals are involved, I 
want them to really be set and secure about 
working together before we agree to do 
their project with them. 

DWIGHT: On ELEKTRA: ASSASSIN, 
both Frank Miller and Bill Sienkiewicz are 
doing something radically different. 
ARCHIE: Well, I think they’re doing real- 
ly breakthrough material. In terms of both 
the writing and the artwork. The fact that 
this is a full camera-separated comic book, 
you know, every panel a painting, gives Bill 
an opportunity to play to all of his strengths, 
which are considerable. He is doing 
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———_—_———{_arcate conway} _____ 
“I'd hide my comics inside HUSTLER.” 


Justice. Watch out for him! 


remarkably sophisticated work, and Frank, 
who is working full script, is giving Bill 
situations and characters — especially 
characters! — to really dig into. Still, I get 
a little bit apprehensive when people begin 
saying that this is radically different. I feel 
when word spreads with this *‘new stuff” 
sort of slant that it creates the impression 
that the material is inaccessible. It is not 
inaccessible material. Anyone can follow 
it, but it is material with a very strong point 
of view. It is not material meant to be read 
by, say, younger readers of DAREDEVIL. 
That’s why it’s appearing as an Epic book. 
Particularly, it is very introspective material 
in the way that it looks into untold aspects 
of Elektra’s life and examines some of the 
characters. It tells the story from their 
perspectives; it includes their psychological 
feelings at those individual moments in the 
story. This affects what they see and how 
they see it. And that becomes part of the 
story. 

DWIGHT: Marvel has really done more 
experimenting with formats and types of 
stories than some people give credit for. 
ARCHIE: Yes. I think this is Jim 
Shooter’s influence. Not just on Epic but 
the whole Marvel line. Jim has always had 
this feeling that we can publish anything. 
If you want Marvel to publish something, 
and Marvel agrees to publish it, we'll find 


Also, a lot of the people who got into com- 


That entertainment is still the function of 
“Your mainstream comic. And that is not be 


a way of marketing the package. 
Sometimes it works and sometimes it 
doesn’t. But that has been the philosophy. 
DWIGHT: How much has readership 
changed over the decades? 

ARCHIE: I don’t know really how much 
it’s changed. With the direct sales market 
more people who might be interested in 
comics now have outlets where they can 
find them and find more variety to choose 
from. In the 1960s there were underground 
comix and there were regular comics. I 
think there were various tries even then 
where people would attempt something 
half-way in between. But the distribution 
channels weren’t quite right. Now, final- 
ly, they are. Or at least they’re certainly 
much-better. Anyway, as I was saying, I 
don’t know how much the readership has 
actually changed, but I think the possibili- 
ty of that readership actually finding com- 
ics to interest them has changed. That’s led 
to something of a broadening in readership. 


ics in the Sixties now have offspring and 
they are getting into comics with parental 
encouragement rather than resistance. And 
also, always before in comics there’d be 
a boom period and then a bust period. Well, 
we've had minor declines and major 
ascendencies in the last twenty-five years 
but basically comics haven't gone away or, 
like, totally regeared. So I think now you 
get more readers with higher expectations 
for comics other than being something to 
entertain them for twenty or thirty minutes. 


underestimated, either. Still, comics 
have now been around and acceptable for 
a long enough period of time that people 
are slowly getting ie to the idea that 
“Well, hey, this isn’t entirely a kids’ 
medium.”’ As a result there is a chance for 
a little more variety in comics. And as we 
go along I think that will grow and build. 
It is always a kind of slow, uphill strug- 
gle. But gradually I believe there is that 
awareness that comics aren’t just kids’ stuff 
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every time I see him. . . it’s a lot of fun.” 


“I kiss Dick Giordano on the mouth . 


A self-portrait in oil. 


the normal sense of caution one finds 
in most interviews, along with free ad- 
missions to a caustic nature — but it 
was an informative conversation with 
one of Marvel’s top talents who is, 
without exaggeration, one of the finest 
inkers in the business. . . 


y family kept busy in the 
(m] kitchen, preparing the dinner 

to be, as I set up taping 
equipment in my office, all of us wait- 
ing for the would-be bad-boy-of- 
comics, Joe ‘‘Did-I-slip-up-and-tell- 
the-truth-again?’’ Rubinstein. Prepar- 
ing for this kind of interview — one 
where the subject’s reputation fo1 
brashness, insensitivity and slander 
are long standing — can be dicey. 
There is on one hand a feeling of ‘‘go- 
easy,”’ balanced on the other hand by 
a sense of ‘‘prod-for-the-sore-spots.’"’ 


CHRIS HENDERSON: Joe is reaching 
for a comic book. It’s not a Marvel, 
it’s DALGODA! 


JOE RUBINSTEIN: Very good art- 
Joe arrived on time (one myth shat- work, Kevin Nowlan is great. 
tered), and proceeded to take the 50* 
tour of the house and have dinner. He 
was friendly and congenial through 
both (two more bad marks stricken). 
Moving over to the office for the tap- 
ing, the ogre I was warned about was 
given ample opportunities to spring 
forth, but he never showed. There was 


CHRIS: Hear that, Jim Shooter, he 
didn’t reach for a Marvel. Joe, let’s 
go back before you were at Marvel, 
and talk about the early days at Con- 
tinuity. Any stories you want to veri- 
fy, get rid of, or just plain tell for the 
first time? 
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JOE: The stories about Continuity 
have been repeated so many times 
‘’m sure everybody knows them. I 
started to work at Continuity when 
I was thirteen years old, as Neal 
Adams and Dick Giordano’s assis- 
tant, just generally doing slave labor. 


CHRIS: Just emptying the trash? 


JOE: If it were only that clean of a job, 
yeah. As a matter of fact, the studio 
was so small — it was three rooms 
that we were renting from another 
studio — that whenever a client 
showed up, I had to leave the room 
and go to the library because there 
was no room otherwise. This was 
back at 9 East 48th Street. So there 
I was at thirteen, and it was a very 
high pressure place to be, especially 
for someone who had never had any- 
thing to do with a grown-up world 
— you had to grow up real fast. Lots 


of people went through that 
place.Some really good artists, as it 
turned out. I’ve got to say, for the 
record, that Dick Giordano taught 
everybody everything they know. 
Dick sort of balanced out the malevo- 
lent evil that was present in the stu- 
dio at all times, and to this day, and 
I'll admit it in print — I kiss Dick 
Giordano on the mouth every time I 
see him, because — because it’s kind 
of a lot of fun, actually. (Laughter.) 


CHRIS: Good a reason as any. 


JOE: Because it’s like this — Dick 
taught me how to ink, and what do 
you know. I was able to move out of 
my parents house, and make a nice 
living and all that stuff. Dick Gior- 
dano is probably the best inker 
around. He himself has said that he 
is working at 70% of his capacity, as 
far as quality goes. It seems that 
everybody in the business wanted to 
be Dick Giordano, and from him 
sprang forth Klaus Janson, and Ter- 
ry Austin, and me, and recently Mike 
De Carlo and Bill Collins. And now 
everybody wants to be Terry Austin 
because Terry does the big lead 
books, and nobody looks at Dick’s 
stuff anymore. Dick was the guy who 
held Continuity together — he was 


JOE 


the cement of the place. I think prob- 
ably the best inkers in the business 
are working at DC, with the excep- 
tion of Palmer, Sinnott, Ordway 
(although he bounces) and a few 
others, because everybody wants to 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Joe Rubinstein 
Born: 4 June 1958 — Breslau, 
Germany 

Occupation: Artist 

When Did You Want To Become 
An Artist: At the age of five. I was 
a fat, immigrant kid who didn’t 
know the language. I got hooked 
on comics because I thought that 
through drawing I could become a 
success without worring about 
knowing English. 

Unrealized Ambition: To have a 
one-man show of my paint- 
ings. ..and Linda Evans. 

Most Asked Convention Question: 
Do you also want to be an artist? 
Response: You have to be an ar- 
tist to be an inker. 

Favorite Activity On The 
Weekends: Jim Shooter and Me at 
a bar together as a sight gag. 
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work for Dick because he’s such a 
nice guy. Going back to Continuity 
— what can I say that won’t get me 
sued? 

CHRIS: You're the only one who 
knows! How long were you there? 
JQE: I started at thirteen and worked 
there for a summer, and then I didn’t 
conte back for nine months. Then I 
came back and started to do just, 
general garbage work, apd there I met 
the legends — Wally#Wood — he 
rented space there and'I became his 
assistant for a little while; (Russ 
Heath, Jack Abel, and Bob McLeod. 
Then I met Mike Nasser when I was 
seventeen years old, and Mike had 
just gotten his first comic-book job, 
and I asked him if I could practice 
inking on Xeroxes of his pencils, and 
he said ‘‘Go ahead, ink a page,’’ so 
I did, and he showed it to Gerry Con- 
way, his editor at the time, and Ger- 
Ty gave me my first job when I was 
seventeen. Up until that point, I was 
never used at the studio to do art- 
work. It was just general garbage, 
delivering and stuff. I would watch 
them and pick up things. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a big advantage for peo- 
ple who somehow get into the fringes 
of comic books — the assistants — is 
that we get to see the size of the 
paper, the pens, the tools. I’ve met 
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THE MOB WANTS 
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Mob boss Axe Sorganski takes his war 
straight to police headquarters in a 
stunning shootout! STREETFIGHTER 
seeks vengeance! Plus, beginning in 
this issue, the amazing origin of 


GANGLAND’s GREATEST 
ENEMY... 


HARD HITTING CRIME 
DRAMA SHIPPING IN 
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STREETFIGHTER #2, 28 exciting four-color story pages 
published by Ocean Comics, Inc., 88 Tiernan Ave., War- 
wick, RI 02886. Trademark and copyright 1986 Ron For- 
tier and Gary Kato. Shipping in October. 


“I was 13 when I started at Continuity.” 


people who literally thought that the , Athena from the MARVEL UNIVERSE 
comic-book art was done on either | HANDBOOK pencilled by Rudy Nebres 
side of the paper, so that when you | and inked by Joe. Note here and in the 
flipped it — there it was, just like a | following illustrations how Joe lets the 
comic book. penciller’s style dominate. 
CHRIS: I’ve met those people. 
JOE: You say, ‘“‘What a jerk,”’ like it 
goes without saying, but there are so 
many things that you don’t really 
know anything about until you get 
there. Tim Conrad — I saw his stuff 
at a convention, and he was doing his 
artwork same size, because what did 
he know about reproduction? Who 
knows this stuff shrinks down? When 
I was a kid, I spend hours doing prac- 
tice comic-book pages with a pen, 
filling in blacks with a pen, because 
I didn’t know brushes were used for 
anything but. painting walls. Then 
Joe Kubert came out with his SO 
YOU WANT TO BE A CARTOONIST 
page in his comic books, and I went, 
“Oh! Brushes, pencils, light on your 
page.’’ All the things you should 
know. But working around Continui- 
ty, you got to see those things. For 
instance, Russ Heath took a lunch 
break and he left his magic brush ly- 
ing there, and I said, ‘‘My God, Russ 
Heath’s magic brush!” And I ran up 
and I dipped it in ink and I used it, 
and I could not use it. He uses a burnt 
cigar or something to ink with. 
(Laughter.) And it hit me, ‘It’s not 
the tool, it’s the person’ — of course, 
that goes without saying. But if a kid 
from East Elephant Breath, Ohio, 
wants to ink, and he’s got this dime 
store brush that’s the length of his 
palm, then obviously you’ve got to 
find out what the good tools are, you 
have to understand reproduction. 
When I go to cons, these guys show 
me samples, and they will noodle, 
which means put little details all over 
the place which mean absolutely 
nothing. And I'll say, ‘This stuff 
won't reproduce,”’ and they don’t 
understand it because they see the 
artwork delicately done in the comic 
book, and they don’t realize how 
crudely it was done in the original 
art. So working at Continuity. ex- 
posed me to all the legends and 
working techniques. Then you take 
these things and you go out and you 
learn them. That’s it — I shouldn’t 
say any more about Continuity. 
CHRIS: Fine. So at seventeen you got 
your first job... 

JOE: Appropriately called ‘‘Tailes of 
the Great Disaster.’’ (Laughter.) 
CHRIS: Any particular reason why? 
JOE: Because it was. It was a back- 
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up for KAMANDI, and it was after 
the great disaster that formed Kaman- 
di’s world. It thought it was very ap- 
propriate. My second job was the se- 
cond installment. Then Mike Nassar 
got the KOBRA series to do, and edi- 
tors are a creative lot — they see 
Byrne and Austin doing a book, and 
then they get Byrne to do one and 
they say, ‘‘Let’s get Austin.’’ And if 
they've got Nassar, and they've seen 
Rubinstein ink him, then ‘‘Let’s get 
Rubinstein.”’ A lot of high powered 
thinking involved ‘with that. 
CHRIS: Well, actually, it isn’t a bad 
idea, because if people see Kirby 
inked a certain way, then Kirby does 
another book, they want to see Kir- 
by the same way. Don’t you think 
that’s a decision the editors have to 
make? 

JOE: Yeah, but that’s why MAGNUM 
P.I. spawned HAWAIIAN HEAT. It’s 
like, ‘‘Oh yeah! Hawaii works!’’ 
Maybe you want to see Kirby with 
Sinnott or Byrne with Austin all the 
time, but I heard Byrne say at the 
office once — he had just done some 
jobs, ‘‘Who are you going to get to 


John said, ‘‘Oh, for God’s sake, I like 
Terry’s stuff a lot, but can’t you think 
of somebody else this time, just to 
break the monotony?” 

CHRIS: But that’s the artist’s desire 
to create art, as apposed to the edi- 
tor’s desire to keep his job by gener- 
ating sales. Which is more important 
in a business? 

JOE: In a business, business is more 
important, but... 

CHRIS; But part of the business is 
keeping the artist happy? 

JOE: Yeah, but the difference is — 
Arthur Miller writes DEATH OF A 
SALESMAN, and looks for his pub- 
lic, and Spelling and Goldberg de- 
cide their public is a bunch of morons 
and write for them by doing THE 
LOVEBOAT. Yes, you're in a busi- 
ness, and you want to be able to make 
money to support yourself, but ulti- 
mately I think you should do what is 
good, and then let somebody dis- 
cover it’s good. And if maybe this 
month Jerry Ordway inking the 
FANTASTIC FOUR is different than 
Bryne and Austin, and it’s still totally 
saleable, then don’t keep going to the 
same old stuff all the time. I’m sure 
Terry got bored doing that stuff. 
When I was doing the 
MICRONAUTS with Mike Golden, 
everything Mike drew for other edi- 


ink it?”’ And they said, ‘‘Terry,”’ and , 


“I don’t have more right to an opinion than any fan.” 
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tors, they came to me to ink. And it’s 
like, ‘‘Well, I like Mike’s stuff a lot, 
buy why don’t you get somebody 
else, because I would like to see Tom 
Palmer ink Mike Golden, and maybe 
I can learn something from a differ- 
ent inker working on it.’ It’s that fine 
line, but I dori’t know if it can be 
resolved. If you’re in a business that 
has something to do artistically — 
which takes precedence — which is 
why you get so many Golan & Glo- 
bus movies — ATTACK OF THE 
NINJA, RETURN OF THE ATTACK 
OF THE NINJA, MY SISTER THE 
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NINJA, and.I LOVE NINJA — 
CHRIS: And they make money too, 
so people do want to see them. 
JOE: They make money too, but — 
take Roger Corman, king of the B 
cheapie movies. I saw a documentary 
where Jack Nicholson was saying 
what a swell guy Roger Corman is, 
and Peter Fonda said that, ‘‘He 
taught me everything I know about 
directing,’’ and so forth and so on. 
Well, if you put manure on a rose 
bush and you get beautiful roses, you 
still started with manure, and just be- 
cause he sprang forth some really top 
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talents, that doesn’t change the qual- 
ity of what thye were doing to begin 
with. 

CHRIS: Okay, let’s just change the 
subject, and talk about the polarized 
views in the comics industry — ar- 
tists’ books versus writers’ books. 
What do you think about that? Is 
there such a difference? 

JOE: I guess there is. I went to din- 
ner with Jim Shooter and he said, ‘I 
really like this inker’s stuff, and I 
really like this other guy.”’ And I 
said, ‘‘Are you kidding?”’ and I sort 
of dismissed them out of hand. And 
in the course of the conversation, I 
started mentioning the writers that I 
thought were good in the business, 
and he went, ‘‘Are you kidding?” 
and he dismissed those out of hand. 
Now I’ve read comic books all my 
life, and I don’t know if I have any 
more right to an opinion about what 
a good-story is than any fan out there. 
But when a writer comes to me and 
says, ‘‘Did you see the new spectacu- 
lar artist we've got?’’ and I say, ‘‘He’s 
really terrible,” and he says, ‘‘Oh no, 
look how good he pulls this off.’’ The 
guy can’t draw, ‘‘But look at how 
nice the pictures are.”’ 

CHRIS: That’s one I’m getting tired 
of — bad art. ‘‘But the storytelling is 
so good!”’ Well, who cares — it’s still 
bad art. 

JOE: The thing is — in storytelling, 
you want the story to flow, and be- 
lieve it, and if a panel is well com- 
posed, but the guy can’t draw it, then 
it’s not good storytelling because you 
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\ can’t believe this human being can 


walk. (Laughter.) I’m not saying he’s 
a bad artist — Carmine Infantino is 
f] a good artist, but when he draws peo- 
ple walking, the right leg and the 
right arm always move in unison, 
which is totally contradictory to hu- 
man movement — they’re supposed 
to alternate. But Carmine’s walk like 
they’re doing a goose step. 

CHRIS: Right, like they’re Nazis. 
JOE: And you never know. Face it, 
comic books are a visual medium. 
People, I think, buy them for what 
they’re looking at. Then if the story 
isn’t substantial, they probably won’t 
come back. Sure, ther’re plenty of 
people who want to be artists who 
just buy the good artwork, but let’s 
face it — an Alan Moore story — I 
love SWAMP THING — with Kevin 
Nowlan or Berni Wrightson — same 
exact story, would have something to 
it rather than if you gave it to Har- 
vey Lembeck to do. Remember him? 
Erich von Zipper? (Laughter.) I think 
a good story is a better story with 
good artwork around it, if it’s a good 
comic-book story. What do you think 
is a writer’s book out there that the 
writers are going ga-ga over? 
CHRIS: I would say NEW MU- 
TANTS, which for some reason half 


Illustration from Joe’s sketchbook. 
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the people seemed to hate the art — 
I loved the art, but so many people 
seemed to be against Sienkiewicz’ 
art, and I don’t know why. It’s a book 
that sells because Claremont writes 
it. MAGE, which a lot of people don’t 
like the art on, but the story is abso- 
lutely fantastic; people complain 
about the art on SWAMP THING, but 
the stories are brilliant — although 
sometimes the art is bad. When Bis- 
sette and Totelben do the art, I’m in 
love, and when anyone else does it, 
I’m bored. 

JOR: Did you see the Ron Randall art 
around the Berni Wrightson reprint 
story? I thought it was some of Ron’s 
best stuff. 

CHRIS: Yeah, but I’m really into the 
look the book has, and I don’t ke it 
when I see otherwise. People were 
very discouraged when they saw RO- 
NIN because they expected a certain 
look — I liked it, myself. I like the 
whole book. I thought the storytelling 
was great, and I mean words and lay- 
outs. A lot of people hate RONIN; I 
don’t know why. Half the people that 
read this are going to say, ‘‘That 
guy’s crazy!”’ And it all comes down 
to O.M.O. — One Man’s Opinon. 
JOE: On the subject of RONIN, if an 
artist or a musician — any sort of 
creative person — allows the public 
to dictate his work to him, he’s a 
dead man. Because people picked up 
RONIN and said, ‘‘This is not 
DAREDEVIL, and this is not Klaus 
Janson either.’’ If Frank had decid- 
ed to do that he would have been in 
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A reproduction of the cover for WEB OF SPIDER-MAN #13, showing only the 
art. Pencilled by Mark Beachum. 


very big trouble. Frank wanted to 
stretch. Of course, nobody liked it at 
first, because they didn’t know what 
to take from it. A lot of people have 
told me that they like my old stuff 
more than my new inking, and it’s 
not fun to hear. I looked at my old 
stuff, and they’re wrong. It’s that sim- 
ple. It’s like, ‘‘No, no, I didn’t like 
any of this stuff, and I didn’t like the 
whole run of X-MEN that I did — my 
part og thejob. And you just have to 
sort of get blinders on and decide, 


“This is what I’m after in my stuff,”’ 
and keep going for it. In music, for 
instance — no, let’s not talk about 
music. (Laughter.) So as far as the art- 
work in RONIN goes, I thought Frank 
was experiementing, and that’s the 
thing about experiments — you never 
know if they’re going to fail or not, 
once you get into them. I like Frank’s 
DAREDEVIL work better myself, ar- 
tistically speaking, but as a package, 
RONIN probably set some real 
precedents. 
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CHRIS: Let’s sweepingly change the 
subject again, and move on to what 
seems to be the pet peeve of a lot of 
people — conventions. 

JOE: I look at conventions as like go- 
ing on the Carson show — you push 
the product. I like conventions if 
they’re professionally run, but the 
thing is, I've been to conventions 
where the only thing fans talk about 
is how much off the PRICE GUIDE 
they can get off this thing, and 
they’re selling for ten dollars the 
sketch they badgered Ron Wilson for 
and he gave it to them free because 
they were nice kids. It’s too commer- 
cial, and I find the point of money 
very distasteful as far as comic books 
go. People will turn to me and say, 
“Tf you sign this comic book, will it 
be worth more money?’’ What do I 
care? I'm not making a dime off this. 
If you want to make money, you may 
as well invest in federal bonds or 
something; comic books seem to be 
a strange way to trying to go at it. You 
meet some very nice people at con- 
ventions, some good friends — hi 
Sue, hi Cindy, hi Janet! 

CHRIS: The only person I know who 
meets good-looking women at con- 
ventions! (Laughter.) 

JOE: There are some wonderful- 
looking women at conventions, Asa 
matter of fact, at my first convention 
I was twelve years old, and there 
were very few women there, and 
slowly but surely women are enter- 
ing the field. I don’t know if it’s 
through boyfriends or husbands or if 
they’re picking up on this stuff, but 
there are a lot more women at con- 
ventions, a lot more intelligent peo- 
ple in general at conventions. And 
they’re kind of fun — there are too 
many conventions, especially in the 
New York area — people are jaded, 
they don’t care. 

Trouble is, there are too many 
amateurs running conventions, and 
all they are in it for is the money. 
Look, a rock star makes an album in 
the studio, and then you go out and 
buy the product, and then you go to 
a concert to see him do his stuff. A 
comic book artist works at home, you 
go buy his product — the comic book 
— and then you go to a convention 
to see him do his stuff. That’s how 
I view it. You watch whoever do 
sketches, and Chris Claremont ex- 
plain or not explain where the New 
Mutants are going this month. It’s a 
wonderful experience being a comic- 
book artist. People ask you for your 
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be worth more money?’ What do I care?” 


autograph, they ask you questions as 
‘if you know something. They'll be- 
lieve anything you tell them. They'll 
walk away going, ‘‘Gee, I didn’t 
know that, wow!’’ Then you go to 
McDonalds and nobody bothers you. 


It’s the best of both worlds. I paint, | 


and draw, and do charcoals and stuff, 
and if I ever get to be a really famous 
portrait painter, I don’t think a 
gallery in Dallas is going to fly me 
down for the weekend. On the other 
hand, the Dallas con calls up and 
says, ‘‘Hey, do you want to come 
down to our con?”’ That’s wonderful, 
and it’s a nice vacation, and it’s a 
nice ego boost, being called mister, 
and people actually caring where you 
are. I have seen people at cons — 
professionals — who hate the fans, 
and it really bothers me the way they 
‘spit on these people, literally or 
otherwise. I think they resent the fact 
that this twelve year old is paying off 
this artist's condo, and he sort of feels 
obligated for it. I’ve seen people who 
won't do sketches of certain charac- 
ters because they don’t like the fact 
that Spider-Man has a new costume; 
come on, the kid saved up for two 
months — twenty bucks — do hima 
drawing or whatever. The Conven- 
sions are strenous because there are 
too many of them, and they run too 
long into the day, and if you are the 
only one of two guests there, they 
start to run you ragged. But all in all, 
they’re a nice thing to get in touch 
with what’s going on in the industry, 
because what do you know? You sit 
at home all day, chained to your 
desk, and you go to Marvel, you 
check to find out what your comic 
book sold, and you go home. But all 
in all, they’re nice. 

CHRIS: Talking about your art for a 
second... where to start? With the 
actual fine art where you actually do 
the art, or with the inking, which is 
more the reason for the interview? 
Hell with it, let's start with the fine 
art! That seems like more fun to me, 
especially since I’ve seen it, and have 
been, as always am, once again sur- 
prised, because it pops into my head, 
if you can draw that well, why do you 
ink? 

JOE: Oh, you mean, ‘‘Why do you 
trace when you could draw it your- 
self?’’ A kid came up to me, a lot of 
people as a matter of fact, and said, 
“Did you ever want to be, like, an ar- 
tist?’’ meaning, “‘Did you ever want 
to draw comics, because that’s the ar- 
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tist, and you’re not an artist. You just 
take ink and trace things, right? A 
comic-book inker has to be an artist; 
a man or a woman who knows how 
to draw. You can’t be given a John 
Buscema drawing, which is beauti- 
fully executed, and not understand 
anatomy and movement and all those 
other things to pull it off. There are 
people in the industry who are 
tracers, who literally just follow what 
they do. It’s as, if you’re taking danc- 
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ing lessons, and they put those num- 
bered footsteps down — one, to the 
next, two, to the next — yeah, you’ll 
hit the right spots, but it’s not like 
Fred Astaire in an easy movement. 
I've been taking drawing classes 
since I was twelve or thirteen years 
old, and I do portrait painting, and 
charcoals, and landscapes, and all 
that stuff , and if all of that helps me 
to be a better inker because — well, 
for instance, Gene Colan draws ina 


very tonal way. He does not put a 
definite line down, he puts sort of a 
smudge, and you’re supposed to in- 
terpret it. You can’t do that unless 
you know something about values in 
light and shade. To be able to be an 
inker, for all you would-be inkers out 
there, means you are an artist with 
ink, just as a penciller is an artist with 
a pencil. You have to understand 
how a shirt folds when you sit down, 
how a woman's hair bounces. when 
she walks, what an expression does 
to the facial muscles. Too many peo- 
ple think that it’s just tracing, and it’s 
not. I hate it when I see beautiful art- 
work by Alan Weiss, Dave Gibbons, 
Brian Bolland or whoever given to an 
incompetent who doesn’t understand 
enough to keep up with it. So many 
new inkers I’ve noticed, think their 
job is to fix the guy, as if, ‘Well, he’s 
been in the business ten years, but I 
know more than he does.’’ Some- 
times a good inker is somebody who 
can just trace the artwork and under- 
stand it at the same time, that’s the 
difference. Brian Bolland is about the 
tightest penciller I’ve ever seen. I’ve 
inked 164 different pencillers so far, 
and Brian is without exception the 
tightest, and yet if you look at the 
people who have inked him — Bruce 
Patterson, Dick Giordano, Terry 
Austin, me, Dave Gibbons, they all 
look different because we all looked 
at it a different way. You have to have 
a firm understanding and a firm back- 
ground to pull this stuff off. Why 
don’t I draw it? Because I can’t relate 
to six foot tall people punching 
through walls. I don’t really get any 
thrill out of figuring out a sequential 
page. To be honest about sequential 
storytelling, I don’t think I could do 
it if 1 wanted to. I don’t really under- 
stand how to make people jump 
through the air and walk from room 
to room and make it all flow. But the 
nice thing about being an inker is that 
you get to sort of share in other ar- 
tists’ work. I grew up reading Curt 
Swan’s SUPERMAN — I love Curt 
Swan’s SUPERMAN. I just had the 
opportunity to ink an eight-pager of 
his for DC. It was more fun than I’ve 
had in years, because I became an in- 
finitesimal part of the Superman 
legend by doing the job. Nobody un- 
derstands a penciller’s work better 
than his inker. Nobody looks at it 
harder or longer. I looked at this job 
for maybe three weeks, eight hours 
a day, ever day really analyzing it, 


‘An inker is an artist with ink.” 
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Joe Rubinstein over Curt Swann in SUPERMAN #408. 


and loving every minute of it. You’ll 
read the story and be through with it 
in two minutes. MARVEL UNIVERSE 
has been a wonderful opportunity for 
me to work with all kinds of legends 
that I never dreamed that I would 
have a chance to work with. For in- 
stance, Nestor Redondo, who never 
lets anybody else ink his stuff, Bri- 
an Bolland, Joe Kubert is going to be 
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doing something for MARVEL 
UNIVERSE, which I’m ecstatic about, 
because to me, Joe Kubert is the best 
comic-book artist of all time, and I 
can hardly wait to make a fool of my- 
self inking his three drawings. 
CHRIS: Who will he draw? 

JOE: Killer Shrike — because he’s the 
closest thing that we have to Hawk- 
man, since the Angel has already 
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been done — Shanna, becuase editor 
Mark Gruenwald liked his RIMA 
covers, and Machinesmith from CAP- 
TAIN AMERICA, because he’s all we 
had left — sorry, Joe. (Laughter.) It’s 
very nice to do comic books — it’s a 
daily exercise of my drawing skills 
and my anatomical knowledge by im- 
posing it on superheroes. Then, 
when I want to feed my soul, I do 
paintings and drawings where I start 
with a piece of white paper and do 
the whole statement as my own. Bill 
Sienkiewicz was talking to me the 
other day about how he wants to 
make a more personal statement in 
his artwork, to which I replied, 
“Swell, but how are you going to do 
that with a mutant?’’ Comic books 
are limited in what you can say. Ob- 
viously, if you’re given Spider-Man 
— unless you’re Alan Moore, who 
would probably kill him and bring 
him back as a real spider or some- 
thing (laughter) — there's just so 
much you can say, so that’s why you 
have to go off and do your own work 
and make a personal statement about 
it. Sure, there are people who just 
love the idea of doing a comic-book 
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Joe over Jackson Guice’s pencils on X-FACTOR. 


page. I’m sure John Byrne is at his 
happiest when he’s working on a 
page and figuring out the emotion, 
and the story, and the whole unit. I 
just want to make a very personal 
statement about whatever I’m draw- 
ing, whoever I’m drawing, and just 
be satisfied with that. I don’t partic- 
ularly want to communicate a story 
— I want to talk about a universal 
emotion — either the one J find the 
person, or the one I feel for the per- 
son. So comic books pay the bills, get 
me fan mail, and get me out to San 
Diego once a year... 

CHRIS: Keeps you off the streets. 
JOE: Sometimes — and painting and 
drawing make me happy, because if 
I don’t paint and draw — if I have a 
terrible deadline and I can’t get back 
to my easel, then I’m depressed for 
a week, because there’s all that wait- 
ing for me to make a statement. 
CHRIS: Who do you like to ink? 
JOE: I could give you a list of guys, 
but generally I like the people who 
don’t hand in the job, say, ‘‘Give me 
my check,”’ and then walk away. For 
instance, when I did the WOLVER- 
INE series with Frank Miller, I would 


ink it, and then call Frank and say, 
“Frank, what did you mean on page 
twelve?’’ And he’d explain it to me, 
and then I would work on it, then I 
would call him again, then I would 
arrange to meet him and show him 
the artwork, and we would talk about 
what the effects are and the joke was, 
“Just when you thought it was safe 
to answer the phone again, Joe 
Rubinstein called up,’’ because I ws 
bugging Frank all the time about 
what these effects mean. I think Alan 
Weiss is the most difficult guy in the 
business to ink, without exception. 
He likes to look at the jobs as they are 
being worked on, and I like having 
him look at it to give me little clues 
on where I’m going. There are the 
older artists, who have been in the 
business longer, who seem to be jad- 
ed. They don’t care that they’re in 
comics, they don’t care that they’re 
producing quality or not. It’s “I 
fooled them this week, gimme my 
check,” and they don’t care what the 
inking looks like, and I don’t like that 
at all. As far as specifically who the 
guys are who are fun to ink: Byrne 
is good, Brent Anderson is fun, Alan 
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Weiss, because he’s tough, is fun — 
which is not to say just because 
you're a good artist, you’re fun to ink. 
Mike Nasser, who I did the KOBRA 
with, is really boring to ink, which 
is not an indictment of Mike’s work 
— but the fact is, I’d look at the page, 
and I'd know exactly what it would 
look like when it was finished, so I 
would have to go through the tedi- 
um of getting it to the mental image. 
With Alan’s stuff, it’s so intricate, 
you’re not quite sure what you’re go- 
ing to wind up with. But basically, 
as the inker, I care if the storytelling 
is any good, because you have to un- 
derstand what you are looking at. But 
first and foremost, is the drawing any 
good, or do I have to fix it, or is it 


loose and sketchy and weird and I 


don’t know what this guy is talking 
about? So obviously, the guys that 
draw the best are the most fun to ink. 
CHRIS: Any difference in the ap- 
proach you use for different 
pencillers? 

JOE: Well, I notice that most inkers 
do a homogenous style over whoever 
they ink. As much of a genius as 
Alfredo Alcala is, or Tony DeZuni- 
ga, I think they turn everybody into 
Alfredo Alcala, into Tony DeZunigo. 
Dick Giordano, who taught me — his 
whole thrust is this — keep the pen- 
ciller looking like the penciller. 
When you are given a John Buscema 
drawing, they would like a John 
Buscema drawing back, not a Joe 
Rubinstein. I have the same basic ap- 
proach to everybody. An inker is a 
storyteller just like the penciller is a 
storyteller. How to make this glass 
believable, so that it is sitting on a ta- 
ble that is believable, next to a man 
and a chair that are believable? If all 
that works, the story can continue. If 
the perspecitve is off, then the view- 
er stops and is reminded that he is 
Jooking at a bunch of pictures. I sit 
down and say, ‘‘How do I make this 
object look solid? What is the light 
source? Is there a shadow being cast? 
Is the anatomy right? is the shirt fold- 
ed in the proper spot? Does the hair 
look like hair? Does all of this make 
sense? Is the expression accurate?”’ 
and so forth and so on. So all that is 
a must for whoever I ink. When you 
ink Alan Weiss, who is terribly com- 
plicated, you use a more complicat- 
ed rendering style. When you do 
Paul Smith, you decide what the im- 
portant individual aspects of his style 
are. He’s very linear, his stuff is more 
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me the way they spit on these people.” 


graphic than Alan Weiss. You don’t 
put the same lines down on a Frank 
Miller piece that you do on a Paul 
Smith piece, as you do on a Alan 
Weiss piece. I get tired of these guys 
— inkers who decide that they know 
better than the penciller. It’s almost 
a contemptuous act in my mind — 
“Oh, you don’t know what you’re 
doing, I’ll make you look like I make 
everybody else look.”’ The reason, by 
the way, that I was chosen in this 
context to do MARVEL UNIVESE is 
because I did an inkers’ round table 


for a. magazine called COMICS 
SCENE, where Klaus Janson, Tom 
Palmer, Bob Layton and myself all 
inked a Mike Zeck drawing. Mark 
Gruenwald saw these and decide that 
mine was the clearest to understand 
what the character looked like, not 
necessarily the best inked, and when 
I came back from the San Diego con 
— I think it was two years ago, after 
finishing the WOLVERINE mini- 
series and not knowing what my next 
assignment was — Mark said, ‘We're 
doing this encyclopedia, and we 
would like you to ink as many of the 
figures as you want.” And I said, 
“T’ll ink all of them,”’ which turned 
into a gold mine and a godsend. 
(Laughter.) And he picked me be- 
cause he knew that I would not make 
a. homogenous look of it, and I 
honestly think I chameleon my style 
enough to where I do Brian Bolland 
justice, and Mike Golden, and Al 
Milgrom, and Alan Weiss — and 
that’s all been real nice. 


CHRIS: Why do people suddenly 
start saying, ‘Well, everyone is go- 
ing to look like me’’? 


JOE: Well, you know — something 
that might be hard to understand if 
you're not a comic-book artist is — 
as an inker, it takes me less time to 
do it my way than to do it your way. 
Yet you’re saying, ‘‘The pencils are 
tight, you don’t have to think do 
you?”’ Yeah, but I have to figure out 
what you were trying to tell me. If I 
ignore it, and put down my usual 
lines, then I will go faster through it. 


O 


Next issue Joe talks about the Philip- 
pino inkers, Klaus Janson's influence, 
his running argument with Bill Sienkie- 
wicz, why he hates the idea of a 9!to!5 
job, his feelings about the business side 
of comics, tired old pros, and (as if we 
need to tell you) more! 
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‘There are more books out now than there 


are people with money to buy them.’’ 


hile visiting my parents on the 
west coast of Florida, I decided 


to call on Bill Black, head hon- 
cho of Americomics. ‘‘I guess you want 
your occupation listed in COMICS INTER- 
VIEW as Publisher,’’ I said, getting my 
very first interview for David Kraft off to 
what I thought was a brilliant start. ‘‘No,”’ 
Bill replied in that gentle-but-firm tone of 
voice of his — ‘‘Artist. I consider myself 
an artist first.’’ Oh well. 


MARK BORAX: What titles is Ameri- 
comics currently publishing? 

BILL BLACK: Let me break it down — 
we have two categories. In the first 
category are the AC comic titles, which 
Town and edit. In the second category are 
what I call creator-owned comics, books 
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that are owned by the person who draws 
and writes them. The AC comics are 
NIGHTVEIL, FEMFORCE and SEN- 
TINELS OF JUSTICE. The actual title of 
SENTINELS OF JUSTICE is CAPTAIN 
PARAGON AND THE SENTINELS OF 
JUSTICE, in small print at the top. The 
creator-owned books I publish are 
DRAGONELY, by Rik Levins, SPACE 
ARK by Ken Mitchroney and POWER 
PLAYS by Mike Kelly. We also have a 
successful 4-part mini-series called FAZE 
1 FAZERS by Vic Bridges. Vic is a very 
talented young man of 20. He is self- 
taught. One can see a distinctive John 
Byrne influence in his art. This 4-part 
mini-series of his own characters is quite 
an undertaking and I’m enjoying seeing 
his style emerge. His head is full of 
characters and I have to keep after him to 


limit them so that he can get into their 
personalities. 


MARK: Sounds like Americomics has a 
blend of super-hero and fantasy. 


BILL: Predominately super-hero, all color 
with the exception of POWER PLAYS, 
which is still black-and-white. All sell for 
$1.75, all supposed to be bi-monthly. 
(Laughter). 

MARK: How did these creators get a hold 
of you? 


The Americomics heroes. 


BILL: When I started AC comics in ‘82 
we were dealing primarily with characters 
that I created. I allowed the people who 
worked for me to have at least one charac- 


ter of their own that we would publish. 


Rik Levins was drawing Shade and vari- 
ous other things. I got a hold of him 
through Bill Pearson at Charlton, who put 
out the CHARLTON BULLSEYE. Rik 
had done a Blue Beetle story and I got the 
rights to publish that. I got to know Rik 
well and loved his ideas. I suggested he 
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move down to Florida from New Jersey 
— which he did. He does DRAGONFLY, 
which is his own creation. He does it com- 
pletely on his own. That means he is fund- 
ing it as well as writing and drawing it, 
like an independent movie released 
through Warner Brothers. 


MARK: How do you split the profits? 


BILL: Uh — essentially we don’t split the 
profits. 
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‘‘Charlton didn’t pay them a nick 


! MARK: Are there any profits? : { 
i BILL: (Emphatically) Yeah! But it all 
goes to Rik. We had an agreement where 
it used to be 70/30 — he would get 70 and 
I would get 30. But what we do on 
DRAGONFLY and POWER PLAYS is 
that we take the profit and keep it in a bus- 
iness account, and we each draw on that 
money for the next issue — it goes back 
into the book. AC comics does not take 
in any profits on these books, just 
expenses. 
MARK: Do you function as an editor for 
Rik? 
BILL: I’m supposed to, yes, and I say 
“‘suppose to’’ because the main failing that 
Thad when I first started AC comics was 
that we grew too fast — we took too many 
books and too many people. I have now 
streamlined what I’m doing. I’m in charge 
of those three books I mentioned before 
— NIGHTVEIL, FEMFORCE and SEN- 
TINELS OF JUSTICE. Those come first 
to me — I have to do that. The other books 
have to take second place. As Rik does 
his art, he brings in the pencilled pages 
and we critique it at that point. I have com- 
plete faith in Rik as far as the quality of 
the story. 
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el 9:3; 


tom dropped out of everything!”’ 


‘*By Black September of ’83, the bot- 


MARK: Why is DRAGONFLY produced 
differently from the other two creator- 
owned books? 


BILL: They all differ because the ctea- 
tors are such different types of people. 
MARK: Rik does DRAGONFLY pretty 
much as a one-man operation? 


BILL: Yes, and he also is in charge of 
POWER PLAYS. In fact, he brought 
POWER PLAYS to my attention, and I 
said ‘Rik — I don’t have time to handle 
it, but if you want to handle it, fine.’’ 
Mike Kelly produces the complete pack- 
age. So the production is no problem 
whatsoever. Rik handles the rest. SPACE 
ARK and FAZERS are different — these 
books probably take up most of my time 
now because we’re dealing with new ta- 
lent and people who aren’t that versed in 
the production end. I have to spend alot 
of time with Ken Mitchroney on the 
production end. He’s working with Mark 
Cantrell. They co-write and Ken draws 
the whole thing. He either inks or we have 
one of our AC people ink it. I take care 
of the letters and the coloring and the color 
separations and all that. 


MARK: You say ‘‘one of our AC people.” 
How many AC people are there? 
BILL: That's a good question! (Laugh- 
ter.) I’m not sure! There must be 15, 20, 
25, although I don’t know when you break 
it down into all the categories. We are the 
only company that I’m aware of that also 
does color separations. We have three or 
four or five inkers. I guess there’d be 
about 25 people if you put it all together. 
MARK: Do you have an office where you 
all hang out, or is it farmed out through 
the mail? 
BILL: Most of it is done through the mail. 
Rik and Ken Mitchoney and the color 
separators are the only ones that are local, 
here in central Florida. Also Tom Scott, 
the letterer. Everybody that I have work- 
ing for me I either knew from before I 
started AC — like Mark Heike, I’ve 
known him for years — or they came in 
through the CHARLTON BULLSEYE, 
and I don’t mean that statement to imply 
that I want a lot of people to send submis- 
sions to me! Definitely not! No more sub- 
missions! We have a good crew now and 
we're not expanding in any way. And we 
just don’t have the time to respond. 
MARK: These creators weren't going to 
be paid? 
BILL: Right. Charlton didn’t pay them 
a nickel. 
MARK: So what was the incentive for 
them — exposure? 
BILL: Yes — to get published, to show 
people what they could do. When the book 
se 


folded, Pearson called me up and said 
“‘Hey — I’m looking for a publisher. I 
have somewhere better than 250 pages of 
stories that I’ve promised these people 
would be published — now I can’t pub- 
lish it...’ So I took over some of that 
material — Blue Beetle stories, things like 
that. 

MARK: When was this? 

BILL: 1983. 

MARK: When you'd just formed? 
BILL: Right. We started AC in mid-year 
“82 — released our first color book in 
January ‘83 — the fourth issue of FUN 
COMICS. It had been a black-and-white 
title I did, called BILL BLACK’S FUN 
COMICS, done back when we were Para- 
gon Publications. 
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MARK: That was mostly your baby? 
BILL: Yeah. I guess I should go into how 
we started this whole thing. About 1970 
I started doing Paragon Publications, 
which was irregular, to say the least. We 
had several different titles, but we could 
only put out one a year, or maybe three 
books a year, three different titles. At 
Paragon I did almost the whole ball of 
wax, but I hired some other people to do 
pencilling. 

MARK: What were some of the 
publications? 

BILL: The main magazine was called 
PARAGON, and it featured comic stories 
of characters that I created, as well as ar- 
ticles on film, golden age comic books, 
things like that. And a western called 


PHANTOM LADY 
GRO 


( \ 


One of Bill Black’s first publications. 
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MACABRE WESTERNS — one of the 
few western titles, and STAR FEMS, 
which was ‘‘good-girl-art-in-outer- 
space,”’ things like that. I did most of the 
writing, quite a lot of the inking and some 
of the pencilling, but I had other people 
like Mark Hempel, Mark Heike and Jer- 
ry Ordway. When I formed AC comics 
in ‘82 I was doing this as an outgrowth 
of Paragon. I was totally unaware of the 
impending explosion of comics. The film 
production company I was working for 
was sold, so I decided to publish full-time. 
What I had did was commission my regu- 
lar artists to do a series of short stories 
which I would package as an anthology 
book. I would be able to come out with 
a single title that would be published on 
a bi-monthly basis. | did this to please the 
distributors who were always griping ‘‘no 
one knows when your next books are com- 
ing out.’’ The name of the book was 
AMERICOMICS. When I put the pack- 
age together, we had been selling in the 
neighborhood of five or six thousand of 
the black-and-white. We found a good deal 
on the printing, to go to color and, like 
I said, we did our own separations. In fact, 
I separated the first couple of books my- 
self — that saved two grand right there! 
We started with only $4000. When we put 
the first book out, I anticipated that we 
might possibly be able to sell 10,000. We 
actually sold 20,000! At this time the only 
alternate book that existed was Pacific’s 
CAPTAIN VICTORY. They were just 
coming out with STARSLAYER, late ‘82. 
We'd planned for our first books to come 
out in December, but as I found out over 
the years — you can’t really trust a printer 
to get the book out on time! It came out 
in mid-January. We were, I think, the 
third independent color comic-book pub- 
lisher to come out. Pacific and First, and 
then us. The distributers were very posi- 
tive about the idea of me putting out a 
color book. The thing hit really well! The 
second book we put out went up around 
30,000 sales, and the third book went over 
40,000! I couldn’t believe anything like 
this was happenning! Those sales were 
phenomenal for the market that existed 
prior to this. 


An example of ‘‘good-girl-art-in-outer-space”” by Paul Gulacy. 


MARK: So you were pretty encouraged 
to expand at that point! 

BILL: Exactly, and that’s what happenned 
— we saw the gold mine in the sky — 
which of course did not exist! (Laughter. ) 
We hired a lot more people and planned 
all these other books and commissioned, 
way in advance, all these stories. By, I 
guess it was, Black September of ‘83, the 
bottom dropped out of everything! I don’t 
know how many other publishers came on 
board, but quite a lot. Now there must be, 
what, 40 publishers in black-and-white and 
color? There are more books out now than 
there are people with money to purchase 
them all! 
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MARK: But don’t you think we're now 
seeing the reversal of Black September — 
with a lot of them starting to go under? 
BILL: Oh yeah, absolutely, but new pub- 
lishers are still popping up. Anyway, we 
put out a lot of black-and-white books in 
‘84 purely for economical reasons. In ‘83 
Thad purchased all this artwork, but our 
sales had dropped down because there 
were so many other publishers. 
MARK: So you had a lot of stuff to get 
out as inexpensively as possible? 
BILL: Exactly. We had all this artwork 
to publish, that was paid for, but our cir- 
culation was too low to print in color. 
MARK: Have any of the creators who 
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submitted back then gone on to the so- 
called major leagues? 

BILL: Yes. 

MARK: Drop some names. 

BILL: Gladly. Paul Ryan, who is a great 
guy — I’ve talked to him on the phone a 
lot but never met him. Marty Greim sent 
me a videotape of Paul so I know what 
he looks like! (Laughter.) Paul’s a great, 
great fella. He did a character called 
Breed, which was a science-fiction story 
he’d submitted to CHARLTON BULL- 
SEYE. Paul has gotten in with Marvel 
Comics now, and has done a couple of is- 
sues of THE THING, just recently done 
an IRON MAN, and he has a SQUA- 
DRON SUPREME story out. He is do- 
ing the Thor graphic novel — couldn’t 
happen to a better guy! 

MARK: Don’t you sometimes wish there 


was a secret underground place where all 
the comics creators could actually meet? 
So much of this business happens over the 
phone or by the mail. 

BILL: Yes, it does. I am one of the spon- 
sors of the Orlando Con here every year, 
and two years ago we had, gosh, maybe 
20 of the Americomics people down, and 
that was a lot of fun ‘cause I got to meet 
people from all over the country. To get 
back to your question, June Brigman — 
MARK: POWER-PACK. 

BILL: She did work for me first. In fact, 
she had asked me to script a story for her 
that she could show to Dick Giordano at 
an Atlanta convention he was going to at- 
tend. She did a story with a character of 
mine called Astron which got her in at 
DC, and when that didn’t work out she 
went to Marvel, which worked out very 
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well. I haven’t published that story yet, 
but I’m planning to this summer. Cindy 
Martin. Cindy wasn't really one of my 
people, she was brought in by Phil White, 
who’s out in California. He put a pack- 
age together which became the MS. VIC- 
TORY SPECIAL. Cindy showed that art- 
work to somebody at Marvel at the San 
Diego Convention and that led to her 
drawing STAR WARS on a regular ba- 
sis. You asked that question like every- 
body should think that working for Mar- 
vel Comics is the ultimate end! Having 
once worked for Marvel myself, I too sort 
of had that idea, but after actually doing 
it I certainly no longer have that idea at all! 
MARK: What did you do at Marvel? 

BILL: I was hired by Roy Thomas, as 
an inker, and inked some books for him 
in the late "70s. I was very disappointed 
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when I first saw what they called pencils! 
We don’t do those kind of pencils at AC 
comics. 

MARK: Can you be more explicit? 
BILL: Yeah — when we draw a motor- 
cycle we don’t draw two circles with an 
oval in the middle and some lines around 
the top! Which is what I got in one of the 
WHAT IF? stories. My people are not try- 
ing to imitate Marvel. Mark Heike, in 
particular, goes to geat lengths to turn out 
avery good product. He will do break- 
downs of the story, work them up on tis- 
sue roughs, and then light-box that onto 
regular art paper, and rework and rework 
his pencils, erase them and whatnot until 
he gets pretty close to what he wants — 
and he’s never satisfied! He often light- 
boxes it again, so that what he delivers to 
me is precise and perfect! Now, he can’t 
do that on an assembly line basis, like 
when you’re working for Marvel or DC. 
MARK: Can he get the same financial 
compensation from AC, though? 

BILL: Absolutely not! He does not get his 
worth out of it, no. 

MARK: So how long can he continue that 
unless he has some kind of sideline? 
BILL: | think that most of us here have 
sidelines going. Mark actually has turned 
down work at both Marvel and DC. You 
know, a lot of people would rather have 
the opportunity to do their own thing and 
not be restricted — 

MARK: By corporate policy? 

BILL: Not so much corporate policy, 
that’s part of it, but also the deadlines. You 
know, way back in the ’30s someone said 
that comic books come out monthly, and 
I have seen in many very young men a 
great deal of stress and physical impair- 
ments that come about because of these 
deadline problems. I don’t crack them up 
very much myself — I don’t do it as much 
as I should, but then I feel on the other 
hand that I’m not paying them much. I’m 
paying them as much as I can but I’m not 
paying them what they’re worth. Okay, 
so I make some allowances. I try to make 
things as easy on them as possible, yet 
people like Mark Heike or Erik Larsen 
go above and beyond the call of duty — 
put far more work into it than what the 
script requires. Doug Hazlewood does 
that with his inks. God, I appreciate that 
— I mean, that’s fantastic! 

MARK: Do the readers respond to the 
amount of effort that goes in? 

BILL: Yes. We get quite a lot of good 
mail, I’m very pleased with that — we did 
not, in 1983. We have come a long way. 
The one thing that I’m proud of is that our 
books continue to improve from issue to 
issue. I think we're starting to get the 
recognition, and I like that! 
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MARK: Since you've curtailed your sub- 
missions, and your staff is as large as 
you'd like, what are Americomics’ plans 
for the future? 
BILL: I suppose we might grow some- 
time down the line, but right now I've 
gone through over a year of working 12 
to 15 hours a day, 7 days a week — and 
I don’t know how long I can take this kind 
of strain! That’s why I'm limiting things. 
I haven’t been affected by it — I’m okay, 
I’m in good health and all that — but you 
know, it stands to reason, how long can 
you go on like that? When I first started, 
everybody would send in submissions and 
I'd think ‘‘God — this guy’s great — this 
guy should be published!"’ So I'd give the 
guy a chance. But I ended up giving too 
many people a chance, so that what I end- 
ed up doing was talking to people over the 
phone and shuffling papers! I was no 
longer a creator, and I had to ask myself 
what was I getting out of it — I certainly 
wasn’t getting any money out of it! I don’t 
think money is the main goal anyway. I’m 
an artist and I want to express myself 
through my work, and I want to get the 
stuff out to the people. So I consolidated, 
put characters together in groups, like 
Captain Paragon and the Scarlet Scorpi- 
on. Commando D went together with the 
other Sentinels of Justice. Another thing 
that was going awry was that I was hay- 
ing different writers doing different books 
that the same characters appeared in, and 
that was driving me crazy! The continui- 
ty was getting screwed up. Now I’m writ- 
ing SENTINELS and I’m writing FEM- 


Captain Paragon goes into action. 
Pencilled by Erik Larsen and inked 
by Ernie Novak. 


FORCE, and I have much more control 
over it, and I’m having fun with it! In my 
position I see that I don’t have time to do 
a lot of drawing, but I do have time to do 
the writing. I’m getting considerable en- 
joyment out of that. 

MARK: You're probably also getting a 
lot more sympathy for Marvel and DC, 
who have to put together massive series’ 
like CRISIS and SECRET WARS in order 
to straighten out their continuity! 
BILL: Absolutely! (Laughter.) No doubt 
about it. That CRISIS was a tremendous 
series. But back to growth in the future: 
we're going to continue to put out things 
like FAZE 1. It’s going so well that we’re 


considering continuing that on a regular 
basis, if Vie Bridges can handle it, and 
if AC can handle it. We have to get to the 
point where we’re selling more books and 
making more money, if we are to expand. 
I always wanted to play it close to the vest 
from the very beginning — I did not want 
to expand as rapidly as I did in ‘83, but 
I was ill-advised by business associates. 
If I had listened to my own head, and my 
wife, it would have been a lot smoother. 
MARK: So have you caught up with your- 
self or are you still trying? 

BILL: I think we’re in pretty good shape! 
Financially we’re okay, we’re not in debt, 
I pay my bills on time. Our circulation bot- 
tomed out about October of ‘84 and it has 
grown. since then, every month it in- 
creases. It does not increase in leaps and 
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Nightveil, originally called Phantom Lady. Pencilled by Mark Heike and inked by 
Doug Hazlewood. 
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bounds, but it increases a little bit. 
MARK: What are some of your circula- 
tion figures? 


BILL: I don’t really want to get into that, 
but obviously it’s not really great — I don’t 
get the feeling that anybody is doing really 
great. But I’m very happy. Financially 
we're doing better now than when we 
were selling 40,000 copies. That's because 
the money is being better managed. 
30,000 was my breakeven point — when 
circulation dropped below 30,000 I had 
to retool completely and find different 
printers, which I’ve done. We're now able 
to put out a book below 30,000 that breaks 
even. All of our books break even. 
MARK: What factors go into determin- 
ing a breakeven point? 

BILL: The main cost in the production of 
a book is the printing cost. The greater the 
number of books printed, the lower the 
cost per book. Our printing cost per book 
is much higher that Marvel or D.C. This 
is how the “‘direct system’’ works: I’m 
charging $1.75 for my books, which 
everybody thinks is a high price. It is — 
I think it’s a high price! But what I get out 
of that is 70° — I have to sell the book 
at 60% off to the distributors. On top of 
that I have to pay for the shipping. So I’m 
really getting 60-65° out of that 70°. 
MARK: Shouldn't it be the distributor's 
job to pay for the shipping? 

BILL: Hey — I always thought it was! But 
they hit you with this: ‘‘Marvel pays for 
the shipping!’’ So, if you want to be in 
this business you have to conform. It’s 
very difficult for the little guy, but I’m not 
looking for any sympathy. 

MARK: So what happens to the remain- 
ing 60-65 °? 

BILL: You've got your printing bills, 
your color separation bills, commission 
bills for the artwork, scripting, lettering 
and all that. Your office rent, telephone 
calls. ..And we don’t have 6 to 9 pages 
of paid advertising to help defray costs. 
MARK: Do you have enough left to go 
out and buy a sandwich? 

BILL: Oh yeah! Barely! You see, when 
you start your own business, your busi- 
ness is your life, and every penny you 
make from that business is poured back 
into the business. Most small businesses 
take serveral years to get into the profit 
area. Now we're at the point where I have 
no problem paying for the art or script as 
it’s turned in and I have no problem pay- 


* ing the printer on time. In fact I pay the 


printer up front! This fledgling industry 
of ours has learned a lot in these last cou- 
ple of years. We have had problems with 
distributors not paying for their books, or 
printing books for them and then having 


Captain Paragon gets hung up on tech- 
nology. Pencilled by Greg Guler and 
inked by Kevin Dzuban. 
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to cut them off because they’re not pay- 
ing their bills. The distributors that stick 
you, like Sea Gate — they’ve gone 
bankrupt. It’s levelling off now so that I 
know that if a distributor orders x-amount 
of copies, that I’m gonna ship the book 
to him and I’m gonna get paid! I'm not 
worried about that anymore. We have dis- 
tributors out there that are doing a really 
good job now, like Capital City and Dia- 
mond. There’s Bud Plant, and who, I 
think, must be doing an excellent job — 
I told Jim Friel in Bud Plant’s number 
two location, California, that for some rea- 
son, we get more letters from California 
than any other state, saying, ‘‘We can’t 
find your books!’’ I see his orders now, 
month by month, going up a pretty good 
percentage. This means that he’s making 
a better effort as a distributor to restock 
the shelves, making sure that people know 
about the books. Our circulation is so low 
that stores are just buying a miminum 
number. So if someone interested in the 
book doesn’t get there the day the book 
goes on the stands, then he’s liable to miss 
out on it. If they only get five or ten co- 
pies in, and he’s number eleven — he 
doesn’t get it! Within the current system 
it’s very difficult for a store to get back 
issues. It shouldn’t be, but it is. That’s be- 
cause of the horrible things that happened 
in late ‘83 - ‘84, Distributors are gun shy, 
and rightly so because they don’t want to 
get stuck with books in their warehouse! 
So they don’t reorder from me, with the 
exception of Capital City, Bud Plant, and 
Second Genesis. So the eleventh guy in 
ae just loses out — he can’t get the 


book. 

MARK: Do you get letters from disap- 
pointed fans who can’t find their favorite 
title? 

BILL: Yes, lots so we’Fe put an ad for 
our back issues on the inside back covers 
of our books. We don’t have the“time to 
handle this, really, we’re not very efficient 
at filling back orders, but we are selling 
such a great number of back issues that 
every month we make a larger dollar 
amount than we make from some of our 
smaller distributors! That shows me that 
there are people out there who want to buy 
the books but can’t find them. 

MARK: It must be frustrating for a pub- 
lisher to know that there are people out 
there who want to buy your product but 
can't find it. 

BILL: That's right. We have so much 
work to do just getting the books out that 
we don’t have the time to do the P.R. that 
we need to do. 

MARK: How do you think the distribu- 
tion system could be changed to eliminate 
these problems? 


**We’re not doing stupid women with big 


BILL: I think they’re taking steps in the 
right direction. Bud Plant is holding semi- 
nars and, I think, Glenwood, Capital City, 
a couple of the others — excuse me if I 
leave somebody out — but they’re hold- 
ing regional seminars, like at the San Die- 
go Convention, the Chicago Convention, 
where they’re having experts who’ve had 
experience in the ‘‘direct’’ field, talk to 
the retailers and explain to them what they 
can do to increase their sales. Now, Mar- 
vel and DC have a lot of money so they 
put out all these color posters. We can’t 
afford to do anything like that — I can’t 
even afford advertising. What's happen- 
ning with me now is that we have a firm 
foundation of readers who are going to buy 
enough books for us to go a little beyond 
the breakeven point. As our circulation 
grows we get a little more money and then 
we can afford to advertise and maybe 
branch out. But it’s word of mouth now. 
We get a lot of letters, very positive 
response. That makes me feel very good. 
MARK: Did you get your business train- 
ing on the job? 

BILL: (Laughter.) Yes — the hard way! 
Actually, as a business, it’s fairly simplis- 


Have Ms. Victory and Blue Bulleteer suffered a deflating experience? Pencilled by Mark Heike and inked by Bill Black. 


tic once you get it set up because you know 
pretty much what it’s gonna cost, you 
know how many books you’re gonna sell. 
It’s a matter of billing the distributors and 
they send you the money! Compared to 
most businesses I think that’s very sim- 
ple. But when I first started out I had a 
business manager. I handled the editorial 
end and did not deal at all with the busi- 
ness. Boy, was that a mistake! I was load- 
ed down with more work than I could han- 
dle and didn’t really pay that much atten- 
tion to what the business manager was do- 
ing. By the time I found out what was hap- 
pening and fired him, we were in a little 
bit of trouble! I got all that straightened 
out in 1984 and early ‘85. Now, we’ve 
got it, I won’t say as efficient as it can be, 
or as it’s going to be, but we've got it to 
where I can handle the business aspects, 
too. 


MARK: Where did you get your artistic 
training? 

BILL: I have a BA in advertising design 
from Florida State, but I got no training 
in drawing comic books there. I inherit- 
ed my artistic talent from my mother. She 
had no training, she was just a natural ar- 
tist and an amazing woman. She died'a 
couple of years ago from arthritis. You've 
probably never heard of anybody dying 
from arthritis, Mark — her body just 
withered. Watching what she did as an ar- 
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tist was, I think, what’s given me my te- 
nacity. My mother drew with charcoal, 
pencil, pastels; she did water colors, but 
what you have to understand is that arthri- 
tis is a crippling disease that gets worse 
and worse as the years go by. It got to the 
point where she could only sit up a cou- 
ple hours a day, but she was still drawing 
and working! When she had to give up the 
paints because they were too cumbersome, 
she worked with pastels. Her fingers just 
flopped loose. She had to have her fingers 
strapped with splints so that she could hold 
the crayon! I think I owe a lot to her. She 
got worse and worse, but she still kept it 
up until the day she died. She liked to draw 
beautiful women. That’s probably where 
I got the inspiration. You know, I do most- 
ly super-heroines. It’s much more interest- 
ing to me than drawing all those muscle- 
bound guys! 

MARK: Did you send her your line of 
comics? 

BILL: Most certainly, yes. Unfortunate- 
ly, she passed away right before we started 
Americomics, but yes, she was very sup- 
portive. So is my father — my father did 
a really neat thing. I grew up in a small 
town in Pennsylvania. Like most kids who 
are into comics, I had a favorite newsstand 
that I always went to. My father sent a 
bunch of Americomics up to the very same 
newsstand where I’d bought my first 
comics. They were put in the front win- 
dow. When we visited my old home town 
last summer, the guy says, ‘‘Oh, Bill — 
Ihave something for ya!’’ and he puts this 
envelope on the counter and dumps out 
this money, says he sold all the comic 
books! I said, ‘‘What are you talking 
about?’’ and he told me what my father 
had done. 

MARK: A perfect circle! We're running 
out of time here, Bill — is there anything 
else you'd like to talk about before we go? 
BILL; Yeah. Let me talk about this for 
a minute. I don’t know if you’ve read 
some of the criticism of my books in other 
publications, but some of them are put~ 
ting down FEMFORCE and my other 
books that have female characters in them. 
MARK: For what reasons? 

BILL: They say, uh, that they’re sexist 
— big bouncing boobs jiggling across the 
pages, I-guess. That’s not my intention, 
and that’s not what we’re doing. I think 
if they really read the comics they'd be 
able to see beyond that. Actually, we get 
a lot of mail from women who tell us that 
for the first time they have found comic 
books that they can identify with! That 
Nightveil and some of the other female 
characters are good role models. I can 
show you these letters. 


knockers involved in sexual antics.’’ 


MARK: Where is the adverse criticism 
coming from? 

BILL: I'm talking about AMAZING 
HEROES and COMICS BUYER'S 
GUIDE. I don’t get AMAZING 
HEROES, but some of this is brought to 
my attention by other staff members. All 
our women are beautiful and well en- 
dowed, but they’re no more endowed than 
Sue Richards, She Hulk or anybody like 
that. I think Mark Heike and Mark 
Propst just do a better job of drawing 
women. They draw them so feminine! and 
Doug Hazlewood’s inks enhance this 


in other comics are like men with boobs! 
We try to approach them as real women, 
feminine, but we're just starting these ti- 
tles and it’s going to take a while for us 
to develop the personalities and charac- 
ters of these people. I believe in these fe- 
male characters and I know that Mark 
Heike, Mark Propst, and Doug Hazle- 
wood, do too. We’re making a concerted 
effort to make them real people. The 
women I think the critics are really talk- 
ing about are, like, what is it Harvey 
Kurtzman does for PLAYBOY — LIT- 
TLE ANNIE FANNY? We're not doing 
stupid women with big knockers involved 
in sexual antics. Our women are beauti- 
ful, but they’re intelligent and resource- 
ful, they stand on their own. Readers com- 
ment that our females are not just carbon 
copies of their male counterparts. I’m 
proud that the readers see that, and I really 
don’t care so much what the critics say, 
except that they may influence some 
potential buyers. I’ll take the word of the 
readers, because they’re the people who 
really count. . .the ones who read and en- 
joy the books. 

MARK: Anything else? 

BILL: Let me see... think that you'll 
see some improvement with the books we 
have forthcoming, such as SENTINELS 
OF JUSTICE, which began with the third 
issue. Erik Larsen is an extremely good 
penciller, and punctual — wow, he’s very 
good. Ernie Novak is inking — I’m writ- 


ing the title — I think there’s going to be 
more excitement and more character de- 
velopment from the third issue on. We’re 
starting a storyline in NIGHTVEIL where 
she’s trying to recapture the human side 
of her personality. It has been buried for 
many years as she studied the magic arts. 
She’s a sorceress and the very nature of 
the character makes her aloof. . .she has 
so much power. In this upcoming story 
we have a love interest going for her. 
Steve Ringgenberg writes the book, but 
I’m doing a fill-in on number five, where 
we have this slice-of-life. I'd also like to 
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Ms. Victory ‘‘busts’”’ out. Pencilled by 
Mark Heike and inked by Bill Black. 
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‘ something about SPACE ARK. 
SPACE ARK isa ‘‘funny animal’’ book, 
and I’m not particularly, fond of funny 
animals, but I’m a very Hig fan of Ken 
Mitchroney who's drawing this book. I 
think the reason that I have not be€n ena- 
mored of ‘‘funny animal’’ books is be- 
cause most of them are’ not funny! Ken’s 
art is funny! The faces, the expressions 
that Ken draws on these characters — they 
crack us up! We’re sitting here trying to 
do the color guides and separations on the 
thing and we can’t — we just start 
laughing! 

MARK: You're trying to put the ‘“‘comic’ 
back into comic books? 

BILL: Yeah. In my whole line in gener- 
al, I guess I should say I am not for the 
antihero — I want to put entertainment and 
fun into the comics. Captain Paragon will 
have problems, but you will not go into 
a blue funk after reading every issue. I 
have a very positive attitude toward life 
and I hope that it’s reflected in my books. 


‘o) 
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ASTOUNDED BY CARING 


Dear Dave, 

I received your response to my inquiry 
about some issues I missed from my sub- 
scription. Within about two weeks of 
writing you then, I received the issues 
I missed (two in one day even!) There 
must be a bottleneck somewhere. This 
happens all the time with my copies of 
CBG, but your magazine usually arrives 
even before I find it in the store. The long 
dry spell is what got me worried. 


My main reason for writing is to thank * 


you for responding. I have indeed talked 
to the people at my post office as you 
suggested. Because you bothered to look 
into the problem and let me know where 
things are at on your end, I can track 
down and deal with the problem that’s 
on my end. 
You have an excellent magazine that 
I always enjoy and that is why I didn’t 
want to write off the loss. It is also why 
I have re-subscribed. Thanks again for 
astounding me by caring. 
Richard Balcanoff 
P. O. Box 283 
Greenfield, MA 01302 


And thank you, Richard, for noticing! 
— DAK 


Dear Dave, 

Riddle me this: Why no current 
photo of Burt Ward? 
All the shots you ran were 20 years 
old. Holy ancient history! The inter- 
view was a bit brief, but then it’s hard 
to answer questions when you're tied 
to a mammoth barbeque grill (or was 
he being devoured by a giant clam?) 

In general, I prefer your hodge- 
podge mish-mash potpourri of topics 
and creators as opposed to your theme 
issues. Actually, it depends on the 
topic. Batman, ok, he’s fairly interest- 
ing. Other times, however, such as the 
Thunder Agents and_ giant 


NEXT ISSUE: What sells like the X-Men but hasn 


robots... Well. . .anesthetizing darts 
couldn’t have been any more effective. 

Suggestions? You bet. How about 
a quadruple size Kirby issue? Jack’s 
got half a century of comics history for 
you to explore. 

Or Steve Ditko (only 35 years of 
work from him, so you may have to 
cut back to a triple size issue). 

Try Gene Colan, Don Heck, Dick 
Ayers Joe Sinnott or Mort Drucker. 
All these people should be talking 
into your handy mike. 

And, should you do a sequel to 
your Batman issue, how about Bur- 
gess Meredith and Cesar Romero? 
(Probably find them both in the 
Gotham State Pen.) 


Joe Frank 
4425 N 78th St #260-B 
Scottsdale, AZ 85251 


CLINT EASTWOOD — Si! 
ADAM WEST & BURT WARD — NO! 


Dear Editors, 


So, Burt Ward and Adam West think 
that if they're not in the new BATMAN 
movie that the makers are blowing mil- 
lions at the box-office. Surely these guys 
are jesting, just like in their old TV ser- 
ies. My feeling is that, considering the 
origins of Batman and Robin, the two of 
them would not turn out like the in- 
dividuals in the series. I will give the 
makers of the series credit, they were the 
only TV series based on a comic-book 
character that remained true to its roots. 
Watching it was like having a comic un- 
fold right before your eyes. You didn’t 
get that on THE INCREDIBLE HULK and 
THE AMAZING SPIDER-MAN. 


Considering how hard it was for Ward 
to get work after BATMAN (one of the 
biggest things he did afterwards was 
photographing a fantasy layout in HUS- 
TLER magazine), and West’s work in 
HOOPER, THE LAST PRECINCT and 
the utterly horrendous ONE DARK 
NIGHT, I don’t think that we will have 
to worry about the double W’s turning 
up in the movie. Maybe West as Tho- 
mas Wayne will work; I can’t think of 
anything for Ward. 


Most of the people I know feel that 
Clint Eastwood would make a perfect 
Batman; I kind of lean towards Warren 
Beatty. Beatty certainly has Bruce 
Wayne's good looks, the physique, and 
is a better actor than Eastwood (please, 
Clint, don’t come after me with the Mag- 
num, | don’t feel lucky). After all, SU- 
PERMAN had a slightly silly TV series 
and ended up with three somewhat seri- 
ous motion pictures. If most of the 
movie-going public can overcome their 
prejudices based on of the TV series, the 
movie could take off like a rocket. 


Willie Holmes 
8453 S. Saginaw Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60617 


’t got a single costumed 


superhero? If you’re not already into G.I. JOE — and don’t want to know — there 
are some suprises in store for you from STEVE GERBER (syndicated series story 
editor), LARRY HAMA (comics & merchandising), and BUZZ DIXON (on the 
forthcoming full-length animated JOE movie feature). Fascinating behind-the- 
scenes quality you’ve come to expect — don’t miss COMICS INTERVIEW *37! 
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CHECK OUT ALL THE EXPLOSIVE MARVEL 
COMICS AVAILABLE, BUT DO IT WITH 
THE BEST... 

GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE. 


FIND OUT WHY WE'RE THE BEST. 
ORDER A GEPPI’S SUBSCRIPTION 
SAMPLER AND YOU'LL GET 
A $10.00 RETAIL VALUE ALL FOR 
A MERE $2905 
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A ONE-ISSUE MICRO-SERIES — 
NEW FROM THE SOUTHERN KNIGHTS TEAm! 


Pansafredicopacog — or FRED for short (which he is). He'll 
“acquire” anything from anywhen for you—IF the price is right. 


BIANCA — Fred's partner. She’s never met a lock she couldn't 
pick Cexcepr the ones on Fred’s house). 


Transformers? Ha! Go-Borts? Bah! The FREDMOBILE beats them all! It'sa 
sleek, FTL car that can turn into ANYTHING Cnor to mention, travel 
through space and time)! 


Fred and Bianca aren't without 
enemies, however—not one, nor 
two, but three separare agencies 
want them! 


The INTERPOL (Interstellar Police) 
agent wants them—regardless of 
consequences.Rambo would idol- 
ize this guy! 


The LAS. Clinterstellar Revenue 
Service) agent wants them--rhey 
haven't paid one thin credit of 
taxes on their ill-gorren gains! 


The REPO MAN wants them—and 
the Fredmobile! Irs been five 
years (relatively speaking) since 
Fred boughr the car and he hasnt 
made a payment on rime Cwhich 
is ironic, when you think about it) 
In fact, Fred hasnt made a 
paymenr at all! 


Now all of these “people” are converging here! Fred and Bianca have been 
hired to steal Earth's greatest treasure. Not the Mona Lisa! Nor the Venus de 
Milo! Not even Christie Brinkley! What could it be? 


Find out in — 


ARISTOCRATIC 


TRATERRESTRIAL 


TINMAE-FRAVELING 


THIEVES 


A COMICS INTERVIEW Publication. COMING THIS SUMMER! 


